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THE    MONUMENT. 


The  Soldiers'  Monument,  erected  in  Putnam  Park, 
Peterborough,  N.  H.,  consists  of  a  Bronze  Statue  of  a 
Soldier.  6  feet  7  inches  high,  standing  in  full  dress, 
at  rest  upon  his  arms,  upon  a  granite  Pedestal  seven 
feet  in  height.  The  Statue  was  designed  by  Martin 
Milmore,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  cast  by  the 
Ames  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Chicopee,  Mass. 
The  Pedestal  is  of  Concord  Granite,  was  designed  at 
Chicopee,  and  wrought  by  D.  C.  Hutchinson,  of  Man- 
chester, N.  11.  The  Statue  and  Pedestal  are  so  well 
proportioned  that  the  artistic  effect  of  the  whole  is 
very  pleasant  and  admirable. 

Upon  the  face  of  the  Granite  Pedestal  in  front  is 
inserted  a  Bronze  Memorial  Tablet,  bearing  the  fol- 
lowing inscription : 


THE      "WAR      OF     THE     EEBKLLION. 


PETERBOROUGH    SOLDIERS    SACRIFICED. 


Capt.  Gcstayt/s  A.  Fobbush,  13th  N.  H.  Reg.    Lt.  Charles  L.  Fuller,  6th  N.  H.  Reg. 
Lt.  Timothy  K.  Ames,  oth     "       "       Lt.  John  M.  Dodd,         6th    "       " 


Charles  O.  Collesteb, 
Newman  Hall, 
Kdwabd  Bolio, 
Frank  E  Howe, 
George  Welding, 
Lcther  G.  Crosby, 
Gebman  N.  Breed, 
George  M.  Spaulding, 
George  W.  Hadley, 
William  H.  Wallace, 
Lucics  H.  Far  well, 
Cyrus  Henky  Farnum. 
CHKisTornER  M.  Wheeler,  tith 
David  A   Cram, 
Alfred  Perry. 
Philemon  W.  Cross, 
Charles  H.  Fay, 
Henry  C.  Taggart, 
Thomas  J.  Vose, 


21  N. 

H.  Reg 

George  W.  Wood, 

6th  N.  H.  R 

eg 

2d 

II             u 

Josiah  P.  Smith. 

8th      - 

2d 

«<         <> 

Jonathan  L.  Towers, 

8th      " 

2d 

"         '• 

Rodney  M  Brackett, 

13th      " 

4th 

.«         << 

Jos  ex*  m  A.  Crosby. 

13th      " 

4th 

.1        II 

Jacob  Chamberlain, 

13th      " 

oth 

"         " 

Charles  E.  Lakeman, 

13rh      " 

6th 

■1         1. 

Ecqene  G.  Farwell, 

lath      " 

Hth 

II          II 

George  J.  Moore, 

13th      " 

6th 

"         " 

Henry  H.  Friar, 

13th      " 

6th 

.4                    || 

Herbert  Lee, 

13th      " 

6th 

"                   " 

John  Leathers, 

13th      " 

:R,»ith 

"                   " 

f'ORTES  S.  OSBORN, 

13th      " 

6th 

"                    " 

Francis  S.  I'iper, 

16th      " 

6th 

II                   II 

James  L.  Boyce, 

16th      " 

6th 

*'                    " 

Amdrose  F.  Upton, 

1st  N.  H.  Cav. 

6th 

"                   " 

Hi  nry  Moore, 

11th  111.  Reg. 
2d  Mass.  '• 

6th 

II                   11 

Joseph  L  lark. 

6th 

"         1 

George  M.  Clark, 

5th  Conn.  Re? 

John  P 

Cram, 

Loth  Conn.  Vote. 

Drowned,  by  sinking  of  Steamer  on  Potomac  River: 


8ophia,  Wike  op  Lt.-Col.  Charles  Scott 
Katie,  Wipe  of  Capt.  John  A.  Cummings. 


The  first  steps  to  procure  a  Soldiers'  Monument  for 
Peterboro'  soldiers  who  sacrificed  their  lives  in  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion,  were  taken  by  an  organization 
composed  of  returned  soldiers  and  sailors,  known  as 
the  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Mutual  Benefit  Association 
of  Peterboro',  who  chose  a  Committee  April  4,  1866, 
to  procure  funds  for  a  monument  to  their  dead.  This 
Committee  held  a  Levee  Dec.  25th  of  the  same  year, 
and  secured  four  hundred  and  eighty-one  dollars  and 
fifty-eight  cents.  P.  C.  Cheney,  Esq.,  formerly  Quar- 
termaster of  the  loth  N.  H.  Regiment,  gave  in  addi- 
tion one  hundred  dollars.  A  second.  Levee  was  held 
Dec.  24th,  1867,  and  three  hundred  and  seventy  dol- 
lars raised.  A  Chowder  Party  from  West  Peterboro', 
gave,  as  a  surplus  from  a  Fourth  of  July  gathering, 
sixteen  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents.  The  town,  at 
the  annual  March  election  in  1868,  voted  to  raise  the 
sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  and  chose  a  committee 
of  five  to  act  in  connection  with  the  Soldiers'  Com- 
mittee. The  gentlemen  elected  as  the  Monument 
Committee  were, 

Town  Committee:  Soldiers    Committee  : 

Elijah  M.  Tubbs,  Person  C.  Cheney,* 

Albert  S.  Scott.  Nathan  D.  Stoodley,* 

Charles  H.  Brooks,  Charles  Scott, 

Albert  Sawyer.  Ervix  II.  Smith, 

Abraham  P.  Morrison.  J.  Frank  Noone.* 

•!*.  C.  Cheney,  N.  1).  Stoodley  and  .J  Krank  Noone.  having  removed  from  town 
before  the  Monument  wa*  completed.  James  K.  launders,  John  11.  Cutler  and  Mor- 
tier  L.  Morrison,  were  chosen  to  till  vacancies. 

February  26th.  1869,  a  third  Levee  was  held,  and 
the  sum  of  three  hundred  and  eleven  dollars  and  fif- 
teen cents  was  secured.  The  two  Ladies'  Soldiers' 
Aid  Societies,  in   dissolving,  gave  for  the  Monument 


the  unexpended  money  in  their  hands,  amounting  to 
thirty-five  dollars.  Miss  Kate  Smith  contributed  from 
an  enterprise  of  hers,  ten  dollars.  At  the  annual 
town  meeting  in  March,  1870,  the  town  voted  six 
hundred  and  fifty-three  dollars  and  forty-nine  cents. 
As  these  several  sums  were  received  they  were 
placed  at  interest,  which  interest  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two  dollars  and  ninety  cents.  No 
part  of  the  town  appropriation  was  received  until  the 
Monument  was  erected. 

The  Monument  was  erected  in  Putnam  Park,  on 
Grove  Street,  in  Peterborough  Centre  Village,  late 
in  the  fall  of  186 9,  so  late  that  the  Joint  Committee  of 
Soldiers  and  Citizens  decided  not  to  dedicate  it  until 
the  following  spring  or  summer.  The  Tablet  was  in- 
serted in  May,  1870.  During  the  spring  and  early 
summer  of  the  same  year,  the  Park  was  fenced,  the 
trees  in  the  Grove  trimmed,  the  grounds  about  the 
Monument  terraced,  and  otherwise  improved.  These 
improvements  were  made  under  the  direction  of  a 
committee  consisting  of  Chas.  II.  Brooks,  Albert  Saw- 
yer and  A.  A.  Farasworth,  who  did  their  work  effi- 
ciently, aided  by  E.  II.  Smith.  The  expense  of  these 
improvements  was  borne  in  part  by  an  appropriation 
from  the  town,  and  in  part  by  voluntary  contribution 
of  citizens. 

In  the  spring  oi'  L>7U.  the  Joint  Committee  of 
Soldiers  and  Citizens,  with  great  unanimity,  selected 
the  17th  of  June.  1870,  as  the  fitting  day  for  the 
Dedication,  and  at  a  preliminary  meeting,  called  for 
making  arrange  men  ts  for  the  same,  appointed  the 
following  Officers  of  the  Day  : 


President — Albert  S.  Scott. 

Committee  of  Arrangements — Charles  II.  Brooks, 
Albert  Sawyer  and  E.  H.  Smith. 

Toastmaster — Lieut.  Daniel  ML  White. 

Chief  Marshal — Col.  Charles  Scott.  Aids — Lieut. 
M.  L.  Morrison,  Capt,  James  E.  Saunders  and  Col.  S. 
I.  Vose. 

General  Aaron  F.  Stevens,  of  Nashua,  was  invited 
to  deliver  the  Oration,  and  accepted  the  invitation. 
Subsequently,  Major  N.  D.  Stoodley,  of  Reading, 
Mass.,  was  selected  as  Poet,  and  Dr.  E.  M.  Tubbs,  of 
Manchester,  Annalist.  Letters  of  invitation  were  sent 
to  various  eminent  gentlemen  and  former  citizens  of 
the  town,  to  be  present  and  participate  in  the  cere- 
monies of  Dedication,  by  a  Committee  appointed  for 
that  purpose.  The  Committee  of  Arrangements  at- 
tended faithfully  to  their  duties  in  every  department. 
Invited  guests  were  liberally  provided  for  at  French's 
Hotel,  and  hospitably  entertained,  the  landlord,  Mr. 
Henry  K.  French,  co-operating  generously  with  the 
Committee. 


DEDICATION    CEREMONIAL. 


The  morning  of  Dedication  Day  dawned  auspi- 
ciously, and  citizens  of  Peterborough  and  neighbor- 
ing towns  crowded  the  streets  at  an  early  hour. 

The  procession  was  formed  on  Main  Street  at  ten 

o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  marched  in  the  following  order 

through  the  principal  streets  to  the  Park : 

Chief  Marshal — Col.  Charles  Scott. 

Aids — Capt.  James  E.  Saunders,  Lieut.  M.  L.  Morrison  and  Col. 

S.  I.  Vose. 
Peterborough  Cornet  Band. 

Aaron  F.  Stevens  Post,  No.  6,  G.  A.  R.,  Peterborough. 
W.  H.  H.  Wilder,  Commander. 

Monadnock   Rangers   (Co.  B.,  State  Militia) 
W.  H.  H.  Greenwood,  Captain. 

Aquarius  Engine  Company — T.  P.  Ames,  Foreman. 

Orator,  Poet,  Officers  of  the  Day,  Speakers  and  Invited  Guests. 

Keene  Comet  Band. 

John  Sedgwick  Post,   No.  4,  G.  A.  R.,  Keene. 
Fred  Webster,  Commander. 

Milford  Cornet  Band. 

O.  W.  Lull  Post,  No.  11,  G.  A.  R,  Milford. 
John  W.  Crosby,  Commander. 

J.  A.  Rawlings  Post,  No.  9,  G.  A.  R.,  Francestown. 
M.  D.  Hopkins,  Commander. 

Altemont  Lodge,  No.  20,    F.  &  A.  M. 
N.  C.  Forbusb,  W.  M. 

Union  Encampment,  I.  O.  of  O.  F. 
Isaac  Pettengill,  C.  P. 

Peterborough  Lodge,  No.  15,  I.  O.   of  O.   F. 
Amos  A.  Sawyer,  N.  G. 

Citizens. 
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The  procession  halted  at  the  spacious  platform  near 
the  Monument,  and  the  crowd,  numbering  from  3000 
to  4000  people,  partially  accommodated  with  seats, 
arranged  themselves  upon  the  hill-side  around,  the 
grounds  being  such  as  to  form  a  natural  amphitheatre. 
The  President  called  the  assembly  to  order  and  an- 
nounced "  A  National  Air,  by  Milford  Band."  The 
Band  responded  with  "Hail  Columbia."  The  Presi- 
dent then  spoke  as  follows  :  , 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  greet 
so  many  of  you  on  this  occasion.  It  has  been  customary  from 
time  immemorial  for  mankind  to  erect  monuments  and  engrave 
memorial  tablets  to  keep  green  the  memories  of  those  whom  they 
have  loved,  or  to  honor  those  who  have  done  for  them  some  signal 
service — made  for  them  a  great  sacriiice.  In  pursuance  of  this 
commendable  custom,  you,  my  fellow  citizens  of  the  town  of 
Peterborough,  by  private  and  public  munificence,  have  caused  to 
be  erected  this  Monumental  Statue,  in  this  beautiful  Grove,  before 
consecrated  to  the  memory  of  her  from  whom  we  received  it  as  a 
legacy,  and  whose  honored  name  it  bears,  now  and  hereafter  to 
be  consecrated  to  the  memories  of  those  of  our  fellow  citizens,  rel- 
atives and  friends,  who,  when  our  common  country,  in  the  hour  of 
her  peril  and  need,  called  upon  us  for  defenders,  bravely  and  hero- 
ically answered  to  the  summons  for  themselves  and  fur  us,  aud  in 
the  line  of  a  soldier's  duty,  in  camp  and  hospital,  and  on  the  bat- 
tle field,  gave  up  their  lives  that  the  Republic  might  live.  That 
we  may  preserve  and  keep  sacred  their  names,  and  transmit  them 
to  the  children  of  the  towu  in  coming  generations,  this  Monument 
has  been  erected,  and  we  have  assembled  here  to-day  to  dedicate 
it  with  appropriate  Ceremonial. 

I  bid  you  all  welcome,  thrice  welcome,  to  this  Ceremonial.  I 
especially  welcome  the  surviving  comrades  of  these  fallen  heroes, 
represented  by  the  Posts  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
who  shared  with  them  the  vicissitudes  and  dangers  of  war,  the 
march,  the  hospital  and  the  shock  of  battle  ;  and  who,  in  the  Prov- 
idence of  God,  are  permitted  to  come  up  here  and  pay  their  trib- 
utes of  remembrance  and  respect  for  the  dead. 
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The  occasion  that  has  called  us  together  is  one  of  mingled 
solemnity  and  joy.  Solemn  it  is  when  we  consider  the  tender  ties 
that  were  severed,  when  the  men  whose  names  are  inscribed 
on  that  tablet,  left  family  and  friends  and  went  forth  to  war ; 
more  solemn  and  impressive  when  we  contemplate  the  hearts 
that  were  wounded  and  convulsed  with  anguish,  as  the  news 
of  their  deaths,  one  by  one,  was  broken  to  the  dear  ones  at 
home.  Joyous,  when  we  reflect  that  their  sacrifices  were  not  in 
vain — that,  as  the  fruits  of  their  patriotism,  we  have  a  united 
country,  redeemed  forever  from  the  curse  of  slavery,  where  from 
the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  sea, 

"  Freedom  the  wood.*.  Freedom  the  floods, 
And  Freedom  the  hollow  Mountains  ring." 

While  we  will  guard  these  liberties,  as  the  apple  of  our  eye, 
the  remembrance  of  their  Preservers  in  the  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, shall  be  engraven  in  enduring  characters  upon  the  hearts  of 
a  free  people  to  the  latest  posterity. 

The  President  then  introduced  Sergeant  E.  H. 
Smith,  as  a  soldier,  who  endured  for  months,  cold  and 
hunger  in  the  rebel  prison  pen  at  Salisbury.  Mr. 
Smith  unveiled  and  presented  the  Monumental  Statue 
to  the  town  in  the  following  address  : 

Me.  President,  Friends  of  the  Soldier,  Selectmen  of 
Peterborough  : — We  have  gathered  here  to-day  to  perform  a 
duty  of  respect,  of  honor,  to  the  memory  of  forty-three  of  our 
former  townsmen,  whose  forms  we  no  more  behold,  but  whose 
names  are  now,  and  ever  will  be,  dear  to  every  loyal  son  and 
daughter  of  Peterborough. 

This  is  a  sad  occasion.  Sad,  that  these  granite  hills  should 
have  seen  the  day  that  it  became  necessary  for  your  young  men 
to  quit  their  quiet  homes  and  take  each  upon  himself  the  life  of 
a  soldier,  and  endure  for  years  the  rigors  of  war,  for  the  per- 
petuity of  the  principles  on  which  this  government  was  founde  1 
by  our  fathers ;  sad  to  you,  who  have  lost  in  the  late  Rebellion 
a  kind  father,  a  devoted  son  or  brother,  or  a  loving  husband  ; 
sad  to  the  soldiers  here  present,  who  knew  their  slain  comrades 
as  brother  knows  brother.  Yet,  with  this  sadness,  you  have  a 
loyal  right  to  be  proud  that  those  friends  of  yours  loved  coun- 
try more  than   life,  and,  when  the  clouds  of  war  in  darkness 
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hung  over  this  whole  hind,  were  eager  to  hasten  forward  to 
the  defence  of  liberty;  and  it  is  a.  pleasure  to  know  that  as 
soon  as  the  conflict  was  ended,  the  returned  soldiers  of  Peter- 
borough, with  one  accord,  commenced  securing  funds  for  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  Monument  to  be  dedicated  to  the  mem- 
ory of  their  dead,  and  the  citizens  have  contributed  generously 
to  this  object. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  in  behalf  of  the  Soldiers'  Monument 
Committee,  in  behalf  of  those  who  have  in  any  way  aided  in 
the  completion  of  this  Monument,  in  behalf  of  the  surviving 
soldiers  of  Peterborough,  and  in  behalf  of  the  memory  of  our 
dead  companions,  I  unveil  and  present  to  you,  as  guardians  of 
this  town,  this  lasting  tribute  to  the  courage  and  sacrifice  of 
your  sons  during  the  darkest  days  that  it  has  been  the  fortune 
of  this  government  yet  to  witness.  In  that  figure  we  recognize 
the  likeness  of  the  true  American  Soldier.  That  is  a  manly 
face,  and  the  Statue,  as  a  whole,  represents  distinctly  the  idea 
for  which  it  was  here  placed.  On  that  Tablet  are  engraven  the 
names  of  our  fallen.  Cherish  their  memory,  guard  this  spot, 
protect  this  Monunent;  and  if  the  time  ever  comes  when  this 
nation  is  again  assailed,  either  by  domestic  or  foreign  foes,  let  the 
young  men  of  our  glorious  old  town  gather  in  this  grove,  sur- 
round this  Statue,  read  those  uames,  swear  allegianc3  to  their 
country  and  their  country's  flag,  seize  the  weapons  with  which 
their  predecessors  fought,  and,  if  they  defend  the  principles  of 
our  government  and  conquer  the  foe,  have  the  names  of  their 
dead  flank  the  names  of  our  dead  on  that  granite. 

The  Statue  was  then  accepted  on  the  part  of  the 
town,  by  Lieut.  M.  L.  Morrison,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Selectmen,  in  the  following  address: 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : —In  the  name 
and  in  behalf  of  the  town  of  Peterboro',  I  accept  from  this  Com- 
mittee this  Monument — this  soldier  at  rest — a  fitting  memorial 
of  those  noble  heroes,  sons  of  and  from  Peterboro',  who,  when 
the  nation  was  in  peril,  sprang  to  arms,  and  were  ready,  if  need 
be,  to  lay  down  their  lives  upon  the  altar  of  their  country.  Many 
of  those  who  went  forth,  are  at  rest.  Their  names  are  recorded 
upon  yonder  tablet.     They  gave  their  lives  for  the  maintenance 
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of  the  great  principles  of  freedom.  Not  more  to  their  memory 
do  we  dedicate  this  Monument  than  to  the  grand  results  which 
their  sacrifice  has  made  permanent  and  enduring.  We  receive  it, 
well  knowing  that  the  spirit  which  inspired  those  brave  men  to 
do  battle  in  the  cause  of  right  and  justice  for  us,  will  animate  us 
in  all  succeeding  generations  to  vie  with  each  other  in  caring  for 
and  keeping  free  from  stain,  not  only  this  Monument  and  the  great 
principles  for  which  they  fought,  but  the  sacred  memory  of  the 
dead. 

Rev.  A.  M.  Pendleton,  Pastor  of  the  Unitarian  So- 
ciety, East  Wilton,  N.  H.,  was  introduced  and  made 
the  following 

DEDICATORY   PRAYER. 

O  Thou  infinite  and  eternal  Providence,  who  wast  with  our 
fathers  in  that  early  struggle  which  gave  us  a  name  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  which  this  day  in  part  commemorates, 
we  bless  Thee  for  the  great  and  patriotic  memories  which  cluster 
arouud  it,  for  the  brave  and  heroic  spirits  whose  valor  and  sacri- 
fice caused  it  to  be  remembered  among  men,  and  for  the  free  gov- 
ernment which  they  transmitted  to  us,  as  the  result  of  their  toil 
and  warfare.  And  especially  do  we  bless  Thee,  that,  when  we 
were  called  in  Thy  providence  to  endure  yet  greater  trials,  the 
spirit  of  the  fathers  survived  in  the  children,  and  that  they  were 
found  true  and  faithful  to  the  principles  which  had  been  trans- 
mitted to  them  by  so  much  blood  and  sacrifice.  We  bless  Thee 
that  when  profane  and  parricidal  hands  were  laid  upon  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  of  our  liberties,  there  were  found  among  us  a 
multitude  of  faithful  souls  who  laid 

"Their  blessed  gilt  of  love  and  pain 
On  freedom's  holy  altar." 

We  praise  Thee  for  the  priceless  gift  of  their  heroism  and  endur- 
ance;  that  through  the  long  and  blood}' conflict  of  years  their 
hearts  grew  not  faint  and  weary,  but  as  new  burdens  and  horrors 
crowded  upon  them,  their  spirits  grew  stronger  and  nobler  through 
the  discipline  of  suffering.  And  as  often  as  they  passed  away  in 
the  blaze  of  the  battle,  or  silently  wasted  of  wounds,  or  disease 
in  the  hospital,  we  praise  Thee  that  Thou  didst  inspire  the  whole 
nation  to  press  forward  with  a  calm   courage  and  steadfast  devo- 
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tion  and  make  good  their  places.  We  praise  and  bless  and  mag- 
nify Thy  mighty,  protecting  Providence  which  did  finally  crown 
their  labors  with  success,  and  give  to  us  again  our  country, 
redeemed  and  saved,  and  filled  with  a  new  spirit  through  its  bap- 
tism of  blood. 

And  now  are  we  gathered  here,  O  God,  to  testify  our  devotion 
to  the  memories  of  those  who  were  of  us  so  little  while  ago,  and 
to  set  apart  an  enduring  Memorial  which  shall  serve  to  remind 
us  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to  them,  and  to  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  us  and  to  coming  times,  to  emulate  their  example.  And 
as  with  tender  love  we  have  inscribed  their  names  upon  this  Mon- 
umental Stone  that  they  might  not  perish  from  among  us,  may 
we  be  found  fit  to  speak  the  solemn  words  which  dedicate  it  to 
their  memories  by  re-dedicating  ourselves  to  the  great  principles 
for  which  they  died,  so  that  if  hereafter  any  enemy  of  human  kind 
shall  assail  the  rights  of  man,  there  shall  be  found  among  us  and 
those  who  shall  come  after  us,  a  multitude  ready  to  give  them- 
selves as  these  did  for  human  good. 

And  now,  O  God,  who  art  peculiarly  the  martyr's  God,  do  we 
dedicate  this  Monumental  Pile  to  the  dear  and  sacred  memories 
of  those  who  died  for  us.  May  it  stand  here  for  ages  to  come,  to 
bear  their  names  to  posterity,  and  to  testify  to  us  and  to  all  who 
shall  come  after  us,  that  these  men  died  that  government  of  the 
people,  for  the  people  and  by  the  people  should  not  perish  from 
the  earth.  And  as  their  work  widens  in  blessing  to  all  men,  may 
they  see  in  their  home  above  the  travail  of  their  souls  and  be 
satisfied. 

We  dedicate  it  through  them  to  our  united  country,  regen- 
erated and  disenthralled  by  their  toil  and  blood,  in  common 
with  the  sacrificial  labors  of  the  great  armies  of  the  Union. 
May  it  stand  here  forever,  inspiring  the  young  men  of  this  place 
to  nobler  and  more  manly  living,  and  calling  upon  them  to  ren- 
der to  their  country  all  the  great  services  she  may  require  at 
their  hands,  and  never  to  harbor  a  thought  concerning  her  that  is 
not  divine. 

We  dedicate  it  through  them  to  the  sacred  cause  of  human 
rights  in  which  they  perished.  Wherever  in  all  the  world  op- 
pressed and  suffering  men  shall  need  support,  may  we  not  be  slack 
to  render  aid  and  sympathy.  More  and  more  may  this  people  be 
known  as  the  friends  of  men  everywhere,  and  this  country  as  the 
refuge  of  the  down-trodden  of  all  the  earth. 
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And  through  them  we  also  dedicate  it  to  Thee,  the  Infinite 
Father,  who  wast  the  source  of  their  strength,  and  courage  and 
devotion,  and  who  in  thine  own  good  time  gavest  them  the  vic- 
tory. Let  it  be  hallowed  by  the  spirit  of  religion  as  well  as  by 
the  spirit  of  patriotism.  Let  it  symbolize  gratitude  to  God  as  • 
well  as  to  men,  to  our  great  and  heavenly  Helper,  as  well  as  to 
those  who  saved  us  with  an  arm  of  flesh. 

And  yet  we  know  that  in  the  highest  and  truest  sense  we  can- 
not dedicate  this  Monument.  It  has  already  been  dedicated  on 
every  battle  field  of  the  war  where  they  proved  the  last  full 
measure  of  their  devotion.  Only  can  we  dedicate  it  to  ourselves, 
as  we  hallow  it  in  hearts  made  worthy  and  noble  by  the  par- 
ticipation of  what  was  grandest  and  truest  and  most  heroic  in 
them.  Therefore,  O  God,  may  we  dedicate  ourselves  anew  to 
the  highest  welfare  of  our  country,  and  to  the  truest  glory  of  its 
institutions  as  we  set  apart  this  Monumental  Pile;  grave  the  les- 
sons of  their  sacrifice  not  on  tablets  of  bronze,  but  upon  the  liv- 
ing tablets  of  the  heart.  As  often  as  with  tearful  eyes  and 
swelling  hearts  we  shall  read  these  names  and  recall  the  days 
of  glory  and  terror  they  commemorate,  may  we  vow  anew  that 
we  will  be  faithful  to  all  the  principles  of  freedom  embraced  in 
our  laws  and  public  policy,  and  strive  to  give  them  a  profounder 
religious  meaning  and  sanction. 

And  unto  Thee,  the  God  of  our  fathers  and  of  their  children 
alike,  we  will  render  praise  forever  in  the  name  of  the  great  Mar- 
tyr of  Calvary,  who  died  not  that  a  nation  might  live,  but  that 
the  world  through  him  might  have  life.  Amen. 

"At  the  conclusion  of  Prayer  the  President  an- 
nounced a  Quartette?  "  The  Crimson  Banner,"  which 
was  sung  by  a  double  quartette,  consisting  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  J.  Barker,  Miss  Eva  Barker,  Mrs.  Chas. 
A.  Ames,  Miss  Sarah  Preston,  William  Moore,  Henry 
A.  Farnsworth  and  John  0.  Nay,  to  Miss  Rose  Bar- 
ker's cabinet  organ  accompaniment;  after  which  the 
President  presented  General  Aaron  F.  Stevens,  of 
Nashua,  N.  II.,  as  the  Orator  of  the  Day ;  a  gentle- 
man distinguished  in  the  military  as  well  as  the  civil 
service  of  his  country. 
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ORATION. 

Crnz:EN8  of  Peterborough: — We  meet  on  ground  hereafter 
to  be  sacred,  and  which,  by  solemn  ceremonies,  you  have  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  the  dead.  We  stand  in  the  presence  of 
the  unveiled  symbol  which  the  genius  of  the  artist,  at  the  golden 
bidding  of  your  patriotism  and  generosity,  has  wrought  in  com- 
memoration of  great  services  and  sacrifices.  In  this  place  and 
presence  the  busy  world  is  still.  Here,  to-da*y,  labor  lays  down 
its  burdens  and  men  cease  from  their  accustomed  toil.  Here  the 
voice  of  partizanship  is  hushed,  aud  the  people  come  out  with  one 
accord  to  bow  reverently,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  sorrow.  To 
your  own  citizens  these  ceremonies  are  fraught  with  profound  and 
personal  interest.  You  are  here  to  honor  the  memory  of  your 
illustrious  dead;  for,  no  matter  what  may  have  been  their  name 
or  lineage,  those  who  have  died  for  their  country,  are  indeed  illus- 
trious. To  join  this  assembly  of  your  citizens  and  swell  the  tide 
of  sympathy  and  hope,  the  dwellers  by  mountain  and  stream, 
your  neighbors  and  friends,  have  gathered  at  your  summons,  and 
now,  with  a  common  purpose,  mingle  in  the  vast  throng  which 
has  come  hither  in  bannered  procession,  to  offer  its  sacrifice  on  the 
altar  of  patriotism  and  affection,  and  to  worship  at  the  shrine 
dedicated  to  the  martyrs  of  liberty. 

While  this  occasion  brings  to  all  its  sorrows,  its  alleviations 
and  its  duties,  it  cannot  fail  to  impress  our  hearts  and  clothe  our 
feelings  with  unusual  solemnity.  Though  the  sky  above  is  re- 
splendent with  the  purity  of  a  summer  day;  though  the  earth  is 
beautiful  with  the  springing  verdure  of  early  summer  time; 
though  the  forms  aud  faces  around  us  are  full  of  the  strength  and 
intelligence  of  human  life,  so  much  coveted  and  so  much  loved, 
there  is  something  in  the  mysterious  veil  which  separates  the  mor- 
tal from  the  immortal,  constantly  impressing  us  with  the  great 
universal  truth,  "All  are  born  to  die,"  that  casts  its  shadow  over 
the  thoughts  and  senses,  bidding  us  pause  in  our  contemplation  of 
human  affairs  and  the  pursuit  of  humau  joys,  in  the  preseuce  of 
the  monumental  structure  which  your  patriotism  and  liberality 
have  raised  to  the  memory  of  your  heroic  dead. 

I  shall  not  enter  upon  the  task  of  tracing  to  their  source  those 
sentiments  of  philosophy  and  religion  which  in  all  ages  have  led 
civilized  communities  to  honor  the  dwelling  place  of  the  dead, 
and  commemorate  the  achievements  of  those  fallen  in  the  path  of 
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warlike  duty.  Certainly,  this  comely  custom,  these  graceful  rites, 
demand  no  historic  vindication  here.  It  needs  no  argument  to 
assure  you  of  the  rectitude  of  your  intentions,  or  the  conscious  ap- 
probation of  the  high  and  noble  instincts  of  humanity  with  which 
you  have  prosecuted  and  brought  to  such  fair  completion  this 
honorable  tribute  to  those  who  in  the  cause  of  union  and  man- 
kind, gave  up  their  lives  in  the  great  struggle  of  the  Rebellion. 
The  world  will  accept  with  gratitude  your  recognition  of  the  hon- 
ored custom  in  the  erection  to  their  memory  of  this  classic  Statue. 
"VVe  ever  recognize  that,  as  a  wise  and  virtuous  attribute  of  hu- 
manity, which  dictates  in  enduring  form  the  commemoration  of 
heroic  actions.  That  is  a  high  and  ennobling  trait  of  human 
character  which  impels  us  to  recall  the  lives  and  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  kindred  and  friends  who  have  passed  from  the  scenes 
of  earth  to  their  places  among  the  great  congregation  of  the  dead. 
Above  their  last  resting  places  we  raise  the  humble  monument, 
inscribed  with  the  virtues  which  adorned  their  lives,  and  point  to 
them  as  the  great  exemplars  for  the  living  who  have  succeeded  to 
their  honors  and  their  duties.  Over  the  graves  of  those  fallen  in 
great  struggles  we  erect  the  monumental  shaft,  which,  inscribed 
with  their  names,  and  eloquent  with  their  deeds,  makes  courage 
and  heroism  illustrious,  while  it  serves  to  perpetuate  that  patri- 
otism which  is  the  strength  of  the  State  and  the  life  and  honor  of 
free  goverment. 

In  the  memorial  services  of  this  day  are  mingled  affection,  ad- 
miration and  honor.  To  some  of  you  this  is  a  day  in  which  the 
Sorrow  that  springs  from  the  severed  ties  of  the  family  circle,  are 
awakened  into  deep  and  bitter  intensity.  To  some  the  memory 
and  loss  of  friends,  whose  warm  grasp  was  the  daily  recognition 
of  good  feeling  and  brotherhood,  spring  once  more  into  freshness, 
while  to  others  who  bear  their  part  in  this  pageant,  comes  back 
the  keen  retrospect  of  camp  and  fieldj  made  sad  and  mournful  by 
the  los3  of  fallen  comrades.  There  is  grouped  in  silent  slumber 
in  your  village  cemeteries  in  this  pleasant  valley,  enough  of  death 
to  awaken  our  deepest  sensibilities.  There  sleep  your  kindred. 
There  repose  your  neighbors  and  friends.  There  rest  those  whose 
spirits  parted  while  the  flush  of  battle  was  on  their  check;  who 
shared  the  dangers  of  the  crowded  hospital,  or  sank  beneath  the 
terrible  suffering  of  the  southern  prison  house.  Thus  are  we 
moved  by  the  spirit  of  mourning,  which,  iuvading  the  family  cir- 
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cle,  bedews  the  graves  of  loved  ones  with  the  tears  of  sorrow- 
stricken  kindred,  the  deep  regrets  awakened  by  the  death  of 
neighbors  and  friends,  while  the  chords  of  the  human  heart  are 
swept  by  the  mournful  recollections  of  comrades  fallen  in  the 
great  struggle.  But  these  diverse  and  wide  spread  sorrows  must 
here  be  resolved  and  blended  into  the  one  great  purpose  of  the 
occasion.  We  are  here  as  citizens  and  friends  to .  honor  those 
who  died  in  the  cause  of  their  country,  to  mourn  them  as  men 
and  as  patriots,  and  to  seek  the  lasting  commemoration  of  their 
virtues  and  services  as  citizens  and  soldiers.  To  the  performance 
of  this  high  and  honorable  duty  let  us  call  back  our  thoughts 
from  private  griefs,  and  unite  our  efforts  to  make  the  day  and 
occasion  worthy  their  sacrifices  and  their  fame. 

We  do  not  meet  to  celebrate  the  occurrence  of  a  battle,  to 
mark  a  period  in  our  national  history,  or  to  honor  an  Anniversary 
high  in  the  annals  of  our  country's  records.  We  all  know,  and 
I  doubt  not  appreciate  the  significance  of  the  day  which  you  have 
chosen  for  your  work  of  love,  in  all  its  historic  interest,  in  its 
golden  memories.  It  will  never  be  forgotten,  for  in  the  language 
of  Mr.  Webster,  it  is  the  Anniversary  of  that  day  on  which  <4the 
first  great  battle  of  the  Revolution  was  fought."  But  sacred  as 
is  its  observance,  enshrined  as  are  its  historic  incidents  in  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people,  I  say  here  in  your  presence,  I 
trust,  without  presumption  or  ostentation,  that  we  are  assembled 
for  a  broader,  nobler,  higher  purpose  than  the  observance  even  of 
this  sacred  Anniversary. 

What  are  the  solemn  admonitions  we  hear  out  of  the  roar 
and  smoke  of  battle — out  of  the  the  fiery  and  gloomy  past! 
What  are  the  lessons  we  read  by  the  lurid  light  of  civil  war! 
We  are  not  here  to  testify  our  admiration  of  the  physical  tri- 
umph and  power  of  man.  We  arc  i:ot  here  to  worship  the 
perfection  of  human  art  and  skill,  in  our  day  so  fatal  in  warlike 
operations,  or  to  speak  in  high  sounding  words  of  the  terrible 
casualties  of  war  inllicted  upon  a  common  enemy.  We  are 
not  here  to  wake  a  song  of  glory  over  a  country  born  into  the 
family  of  nations.  We  are  here  to  rejoice  and  praise  God  for  a 
great  nation  saved  from  dismemberment  and  destruction.  We 
are  not  here  to  shout  peans  of  praise  for  three  millions  of  people 
striking  the  first  blow  for  independence.  We  mark  to-day  a 
struggle  in  which   forty  millions  of  people  were  saved  from  na- 
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tional  death,  and  of  whom  four  millions  rose  up  regenerated,  dis- 
enthralled, to  the  majestic  standard  of  a  glorious  and  perpetual 
liberty.  We  celebrate  to-day  a  scene  of  blended  majesty  and 
tenderness,  in  which  the  battalions  of  a  mighty  nation  marched 
to  the  music  of  those  songs  of  freedom,  which  rising  to  heaven, 
proclaimed  the  happiness  of  universal  liberty  for  all  who  dwell 
beneath  the  radiant  folds  of  our  fathers  flag  and  ours.  We  come 
here  to  celebrate  the  triumph  of  principle  and  the  virtue  of  pat- 
riotism. We  come  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  liberty.  We 
come  to  commemorate  the  fortitude  and  resolution  which  met 
death  proudly,  calmly,  and  gloriously,  for  the  salvation  of  a  coun- 
try and  the  redemption  and  elevation  of  the  human  race.  It  is 
in  this  broad  and  comprehensive  spirit  that  we  can  alone  do  jus- 
tice to  those  men  who  fell  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  In  no 
other  spirit  can  we  account  for  the  willing  sacrifice,  or  grasp  with- 
in our  comprehension  its  mighty  results.  The  impelling  motive 
of  their  great  sacrifices  was  not  ambition  nor  avarice.  When  our 
soldiers  abandoned  prosperity  to  fly  in  the  face  of  terrible  danger, 
they  were  moved  to  the  great  sacrifice  by  a  higher  and  nobler  im- 
pulse. It  was  the  demand  of  duty,  the  promptings  of  patriotism, 
answering  to  the  call  of  the  country  ;  at  this  call  they  abandoned 
the  sweets  of  peaceful  life  and  the  endearments  of  home,  and 
went  forth  to  battle  under  the  imperious  pressure  of  private  con- 
science and  a  stern  sense  of  public  duty.  Among  the  wonderful 
features  of  our  civil  war  were  the  character  and  intelligence  of 
our  soldiers.  The  pages  of  history  present  no  other  such  volun- 
tary uprising  of  the  millions  in  response  to  the  call  of  govern- 
ment. The  great  endowment  of  our  officers  and  soldiers  was  an 
enlightened  and  unconquerable  patriotism  that  scorned  all  dan- 
gers and  shrunk  from  no  sacrifice.  This  patriotism  was  no  fitful 
enthusiasm  or  clannish  devotion.  It  rested  on  the  enduring  foun- 
dation of  patience  and  resolution.  It  was  quickened  and  height- 
ened by  the  accomplishments  of  education  and  the  virtues  of 
social  life.  The  men  who  were  suddenly  summoned  from  their 
homes  to  tread  the  untried  and  terrible  paths  of  civil  war,  com- 
prehended the  issues  in  the  beginning  of  the  contest,  and  yielded 
with  the  grace  and  devotion  of  an  exalted  patriotism  to  the  great- 
ness of  the  sacrifice.  They  were  no  ignorant  hordes  to  whom 
war  was  a  delight,  and  license  and  rapine  a  pastime.  Thev  were 
no  enthusiastic,  semi-barbarous  bauds,  devoted  to  the  fortunes  of 
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a  military  loader,  and  thirsting  for  bloody  excitement  or  selling 
their  services  for  a  hireling's  pay.  They  were  not  peaceful  and 
inoffensive  subjects,  torn  from  the  pursuits  of  industry  by  merci- 
less conscription  at  the  demands  of  despotism.  No,  in  character 
and  virtue  the  men  of  our  armies  rivalled  the  stern  warriors  of 
the  English  commonwealth  ;  in  bravery,  the  veteran  soldiers  that 
won  the  triumphs  of  Waterloo,  and  in  generosity,  the  boasted 
chivalry  of  an  age  of  romance.  I  see  them  now  !  the  sons  of  in- 
dustry and  toil,  as  with  high  resolve  and  brilliant  hopes  they 
turn  their  faces  for  the  last  time  from  the  white  porches  of  their 
northern  homes,  where  all  was  peace  and  happiness  and  joy.  Do 
you  not,  my  friends,  recall  them  now,  amidst  those  scenes  of  wild 
excitement  and  terrible  trial  ?  See  how  they  go  forth  "clothed 
on  "  with  patriotism,  and  bearing  the  garnered  hopes  of  that 
country  for  which,  if  God  will,  they  have  chosen  to  die.  I  see 
them  now!  that  young  and  graceful  boy,  the  precious  treasure  of 
a  mother's  heart,  the  very  bloom  of  youth,  with 

"  Eyes  of  light  and  lips  of  roses, 
Such  as  Hyias  wore," 

the  son,  the  brother,  the  lover.  I  see  them  now  !  the  husband 
whose  country  shares  with  his  young  and  tearful  wife  the  fondest 
and  teuderest  affection  which  dwells  in  the  human  breast ;  the 
father  kissing  farewell  to  his  firstborn  and  only  child,  trusting 
himself  and  his  all,  in  this  hour  of  his  country's  peril,  to  the  one 
God  who  is  over  all.  I  sec  them  now!  flocking  to  the  standard 
and  rallying  with  one  accord  beneath  the  proud  folds  of  that  flag, 
now  first  threatened  by  abhorrent  treason.  I  see  them  in  the  un- 
tried and  early  campaigning  of  the  war,  in  tentless  camps,  in 
marshy  fens,  unsheltered  in  storm,  in  rain  and  snow.  I  see  them 
drawn  out  in  martial  array  for  the  great  conflict,  while  the  hand 
of  death  grasps  the  sickle  for  the  terrible  harvest  of  death.  I  see 
them  in  the  deadly  assault,  where,  amid  the  clangor  of  arms,  the 
frautic  shout  of  infuriated  and  maddened  men  rival  the  blasphe- 
mies of  hell.  I  .n\j  them  borne  wounded  and  bleeding  from  the 
stricken  field  to  the  terrible  scenes  of  the  hospital.  I  see  them 
lingering  pale,  emaciated,  pallid  with  the  hue  of  dissolution,  sink- 
ing, failing,  dying.  I  see  them  languishing  on  the  pallet  of 
the  fevered  sufferer,  stricken  with  disease  no  less  cruel  than 
shot  or  sabre  stroke.  I  see  them  borne  with  muffled  drum, 
with  arms  reversed   and  solemn   tread,  to  the  unknown  jrrave  by 
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the  side  of  the  field  whereon  they  fell.  And  finally  I  see  them 
festering  in  the  crowded  and  accursed  prisons  of  the  South,  lin- 
gering in  a  captivity  which  in  its  unutterable  horrors  and  its  un- 
told results,  finds  no  counterpart  in  the  ample  pages  of  a  world's 
warfare.  Were  not  these  sacrifices  worthy  of  your  tenderest 
memories  ?  It  is  to  the  memory  of  such  as  returned  not  when 
the  fierce  tide  of  battle,  rolling  back  from  the  heights  of  Peters- 
burg on  that  April  morning,  disclosed  the  white  banner  of  vic- 
tory and  peace  surmounting  the  shattered  ensigns,  borne  aloft  by 
our  country's  victorious  battalions,  that  we  to-day  bow  with  rev- 
erence and  love.     "  They  died  for  you  and  me." 

And  how  shall  1  speak  of  my  owu  dead  ? — those  brave  and 
gallant  hearts  who  shared  with  me  in  camp  and  field  the  fortunes 
of  the  service,  and  followed  to  victory  and  death  the  worn  and 
tattered  banners  of  the  old  Thirteenth !  Gallant  men  !  Brave 
hearts!  without  fear  and  without  reproach!  It  was  yours  to 
know  and  to  perform  with  manly  strength  and  unbroken  cour- 
age— the  full  measure  of  a  soldier's  duty.  To  you  command 
and  obedience  were  common  duties.  Careless  of  personal  conse- 
quences, you  illustrated  the  character  of  the  citizen  soldier,  when 
without  casting  aside  your  citizenship,  you  died  the  death  of 
heroes.  I  feel  that  I  cannot  honor  you  to-day  by  my  poor  halting 
words  of  praise  and  sorrow.  I  am  myself  honored  to  be  permit- 
ted to  stand  above  the  ashes  of  my  fallen  heroes  and  proudly 
read  their  familiar  names  among  those  we  seek  to  honor.  Brave 
comrades  of  the  march,  the  camp,  the  battle!  I  shall  not  again 
touch  the  strong  hands  so  often  grasped  in  confidence  and  love. 
I  shall  look  no  more  on  the  bright  and  manly  faces  glowing  with 
the  light  of  enthusiasm  and  intelligence.  No  more  again  shall 
we  tread  together  the  path  of  danger;  no  more  meet  hereon 
earth  when  the  battle  is  done.  But  there  is  left  for  me  the  re- 
membrance of  your  courage,  your  love,  and  your  achievements, 
and  the  cherished  hope,  that  all  danger  passed,  we  shall  tread 
together  in  the  presence  of  the  Intiuite  a  path  of  glory,  without 
weariness  or  pain. 

In  observing  the  progress  of  your  morning  services,  I  have 
been  reminded  most  pleasantly  by  one  of  its  prominent  features 
of  that  large  and  growing  organization,  which,  in  the  spirit  of 
patriotism  and  military  brotherhood,  softened  by  benevolence  and 
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chanty,  has  sprung  up  among  the  survivors  of  the  recent  war. 
It  recalls  to  my  mind  in  some  respects  the  history  of  that  patri- 
otic society,  growing  out  of  the  associations  and  following  the 
War  of  the  Revolution,  and  transmitted  from  generation  to  gen- 
t-ration to  this  our  day.  The  society  of  the  "Cincinnati"  was 
composed  originally  of  the  officers  of  the  Revolution,  who  trans- 
mitted their  name  and  organization,  a  memorial  of  the  great 
struggle  of  her  independence.  It  announced  its  purpose  to  be, 
44  to  perpetuate  friendship,  and  to  raise  a  fund  for  relieving  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  had  fallen  during  the  war/' 
and  bore  for  its  motto  the  noble  words,  "  omnia  reliquit  servare 
remptiblicam."  It  is,  however,  matter  of  history  that  this  body 
waked  the  jealousy  of  its  day,  and  that  it  was  looked  upon  as  an 
aristocratic  and  dangerous  organization. 

Out  of  the  survivors  of  the  Union  armies  of  the  Rebellion  has 
sprung  an  organization  reaching  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the 
country,  far  different  in  its  elements  and  character  from  that  of 
its  Revolutionary  predecessor,  but  strongly  marking  the  pro- 
gressive spirit  of  the  age  and  the  powerful  example  of  republi- 
can institutions;  an  association  divested  of  political  and  partizan 
objects,  and  having  for  its  purpose  the  recognition  and  preser- 
vation of  those  sentiments  of  loyalty,  chivalry  and  benevolence, 
which  illustrate  and  adorn  the  character  of  the  true  citizen 
soldier.  By  a  felicity  not  inappropriate  to  the  occasion,  and 
most  cordially  recognized  as  a  fit  and  proper  accompaniment 
to  these  solemn  ceremonies,  its  representatives  are  before  us 
to-day.  Not  alone  those  who  wielded  authority  and  command, 
<»r  held  in  the  ranks  of  the  Union  forces  positions  of  office  and 
power,  but  those  who  did  the  fighting  and  the  work,  and  bore  the 
burden  and  heat  of  that  great  struggle — the  rank  and  file  of 
the  army,  are  among  its  members,  and  give  character  and  force 
to  its  organization  wherever  it  is  recognized  or  known. 

Comrades  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic!  you  are  called 
in  the  future  to  high  and  noble  duties.  I  hail  your  presence  here 
to-day  with  pleasure  and  pride,  for  I  am  reminded  that  through- 
out this  broad  land,  wherever  the  burning  spirit  of  that  patriot- 
ism which  led  you  forth  at  your  country's  call,  is  preserved  and 
cherished,  your  symbols  speak  anew  of  loyalty,  chivalry,  and  de- 
votion to  the  ilag  whose  honor  you  have  so  often  upheld  in  the 
:>torm  of  battle. 
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I  feel  that  I  ought  not  to  pass  without  notice  on  this  occasion, 
that  most  terrible  feature  of  our  civil  war  which  startles  the  hu- 
man mind  with  the  measure  and  extent  of  the  Union  casualties. 
Especially  is  it  due  to  the  hour  that  I  should  in  speaking  of  the 
sacrifices  of  our  soldiers,  allude,  though  but  briefly,  to  the  suffer- 
ings and  fate  of  those  who  saw  and  experienced  the  unutterable 
horrors  of  Southern  captivity.  I  do  this  the  more  readily,  fru- 
it is  constantly  borne  on  my  memory  from  recent  and  familiar 
association  with  its  history.  In  introducing  it  here  I  come  to 
speak  of  a  history  whose  study  for  three  years  has  been  my  offi- 
cial duty.  Looking  back  upon  that  investigation,  and  recalling 
the  incidents  of  its  sad  and  mournful  story,  I  am  led  to  exclaim. 
Who  can  comprehend  the  casualty !  Who  can  measure  the  sacri- 
fice !  It  is  not  the  language  of  rhetoric  when  I  tell  you  that  the 
official  records  show  that  294,416  officers  and  men  of  the  Union 
army  perished  through  the  vicissitudes  of  war  in  the  recent  Re- 
bellion. It  is  not  declamation,  but  solemn  and  sober  reality 
which  tells  us,  by  the  saddest  figures,  that  in  the  prison  houses 
of  the  Confederacy  there  perished  during  that  war,  86,40)  Union 
officers  and  soldiers — a  noble  army  of  martyrs,  whose  sacrifice  may 
in  the  future  be  remembered,  and,  I  trust,  appreciated,  though 
we  can  hardly  comprehend  its  magnitude  to-day.  And  these  men 
perished  by  a  death  mure  terrible  than  was  ever  known  in  the 
annals  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  more  awful  than  that  of  the 
cross  or  gibbet — a  death  that  placed  them  in  the  mighty  list  of 
those  who  had  gone  before,  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  country  and 
mankind.  The  index  of  history  points  with  unerring  finger  for 
the  vindication  of  this  truth  to  Andersonville  aud  Salisbury,  u> 
.Richmond  and  Danville,  as  the  great  representative  charnel 
houses,  where  this  mighty  sacrifice  of  loyalty  and  heroism  was 
offered  up  to  rebellion  and  slavery.  Then-  are  before  us  to-day 
living  witnesses,  the  survivors  of  that  great  trial,  whose  presence 
and  whose  words  will   establish   before   you,  their   neighbors  and 
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friends,  the  truth  of  tlic.^e  charges  against  a  confederacy  which 
knew  no  foundation  but  oppression,  which  recognized  no  code  of 
morals  save  the  destruction  of  its  enemies  by  means  common  to 
the  most  barbarous  ages  of  the  world. 

I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  dismiss  this  subject  until  I  lay  before 
you  some  of  the  ascertained  results,  soon  to  be  made  public  under 
official  sanction.     The  collected  evidence  affords  an  insight  into 
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the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  casualties  of  our  armies  during 

the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  and  its  sacrifice  of  life  in  field,  hospital, 

and  prison. 

The  entire  force  employed  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  is 

summed  up  as  follows  : 

White  commissioned  officers,  83,935 

Colored  commissioned  officers,  9 

White  enlisted  men,  2,073,112 

Colored  enlisted  men,  178,895 


Making  a  grand  total  of  2,335,951 

Of  these  millions,  there  were  killed  in  action,  3,931  officers  and 
40,307  enlisted  men,  an  aggregate  of  44,238.  There  died  of 
wounds  received  in  action,  2,069  officers  and  31,924  enlisted  men 
—in  all,  33,993.  These  figures  show  an  aggregate  of  78,231 ;  a 
mighty  host  of  martyred  freemen  who  perished  by  the  sword. 
But  this  is  but  a  small  portion  of  those  who  fell  in  the  cause  of 
the  country.  There  died  of  disease,  including  prisoners  of  war, 
1,723  officers  and  147,320  men,  making  an  aggregate  of  149,043. 
To  this  must  be  added  deaths  from  other  known  causes:  officers, 
388;  enlisted  men,  11,457  ;  in  all,  11,845.  There  died  also  from 
unknown  causes,  1,203  officers  and  54,094  enlisted  men  ;  in  all, 
55,297..  The  grand  total  of  the  measure  of  our  loss  foots  up  in 
the  terrible  aggregate  :  9,315  officers;  285,102  enlisted  men  ;  in 
all,  294,416 — a  number  exceeding  by  8000  the  whole  complement  of 
volunteers,  Continental  soldiers,  and  militia  in  the  War  of  the  Rev- 
olution* 

Turning  now  to  consider  the  captivity  of  our  soldiers  and  its 
consequences,  we  find  that  the  whole  number  of  captures  effect- 
ed by  the  rebels  was  198,218,  of  whom  7,092  were  officers.  Of 
this  number  there  died  in  captivity,  119  officers  and  36,282  en- 
listed men  and  citizens  ;  an  aggregate  of  36,401  who  perished  in 
rebel  captivity,  as  shown  by  the  mortuary  record  to  which  I  have 
referred.  I  leave  this  dread  record  without  comment  now,  for 
your  study  and  reflection. 

I  am  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  this  occasion,  these 
ceremonies,  in  their  solemn  procession,  and  the  results  to  which  we 
have  referred,  tend  to  awaken  our  higher  and  nobler  sympathies, 
while  they  strengthen  virtue  and  exalt  patriotism.     They  bring 
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freshly  before  us  tbe  leading  and  startling  incidents  of  the  most 
momentous  period  of  our  nation's  history ;  they  open  up  anew 
the  great  lessons  of  the  recent  past  for  our  study  and  improve- 
ment. Would  that  I  could  myself  this  day  comprehend  those 
great  events  in  all  their  magnitude  and  force,  and  that  I  had  the 
power  of  language  to  recall  with  vividness  and  justness  the  undy- 
ing example  of  their  lesson,  teaching  it  as  truth  should  be  taught, 
and  enforcing  it  as  eloquence  alone  can  impress  it  on  the  human 
memory.  And  yet,  even  these  temporary  and  fleeting  words,  I 
feel,  ought  not  to  be  lost  upon  those  who  listen  to-day.  I  speak 
to  those  who,  among  the  living,  poured  out  their  treasure,  their 
efforts  and  their  blood  in  the  common  cause  of  the  salvation  of 
their  country.  I  speak  in  the  presence  of  those  whose  kindred 
blood  consecrated  the  great  sacrifice.  I  speak  of  great  events 
which  still  burden  the  living  memory.  No  fainting  or  faltering 
recollection  yet  casts  its  dim  shadow  over  the  thrilling  scenes  of 
the  great  struggle,  in  which  the  citizens  of  Peterborough  partici- 
pated with  so  much  honor  and  gallantry.  The  recollection  of  the 
plains  of  Manassas,  of  the  First  and  Second  Bull  Eun,  and  of 
those  subsequent  great  battles  in  which  she  was  represented  by 
those  heroes,  who,  springing  from  the  ranks  of  her  society,  dedi- 
cated themselves  to  the  cause  and  to  their  country,  are  too  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  those  who  hear  me  to  permit  their  deeds  to  pall 
upon  the  memory.  And  is  there  nothing  to  learn,  nothing  to 
treasure  up,  nothing  to  transmit  of  all  these  great  achievements, 
and  this  great  record,  save  the  heroism  and  the  chivalry  which 
marked  the  passing  battle,  or  the  brave  endurance  of  camp  and 
field?  Is  there  no  lesson  for  the  future  to  be  drawn  from  the 
treasure  of  those  sacrifices,  and  that  martyrdom  in  which  your 
citizenship  was  so  largely  represented,  and  in  which  your  breth- 
ren so  largely  shared?  If  not,  then  indeed  have  the  heroism  and 
sacrifices  of  this  day  risen  no  higher  than  the  semi-barbarism  of 
the  medieval  ages,  when  personal  valor  was  the  fountain  of  dis- 
tinction, and  outrage  and  oppression  the  result  of  victory.  But 
in  the  light  of  the  19th  Century,  there  is  more  for  us  to  learn,  and 
greater  truths  and  greater  examples  to  be  transmitted  to  the  ten- 
der youth  who  surround  us  to-day,  and  to  the  generations  that  are 
to  follow  them. 

In   the   startling  and  unlooked  for  events  which,  crowded  into 
the  last   decade,    have  illustrated  the    history   of    our   country 
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during  that  interesting  period,  there  are  truths  worthy  to  be 
treasured  in  the  minds  of  all — worthy  to  be  written  in  letters  of 
living  light  in  the  sight  of  all  men.  Examples  unsurpassed  in 
the  history  of  nations,  and  lessons  to  be  taught  and  learned,  rising 
in  magnitude  and  importance  far  above  those  of  any  former  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  And  while  these  ceremonies  might 
properly  furnish  the  occasion  of  an  extended  consideration  of 
those  great  events  and  their  astonishing  results,  we  are  all  aware 
that  the  time  allotted  to  the  day's  exercises  preclude  more  than  a 
passing  glance  at  that  history  with  which  the  acts  of  those  we 
seek  to  honor  were  so  honorably  identified. 

It  was  on  the  12th  day  of  April,  1861,  that  the  captured  Union 
guns  opened  their  rebel  cannonade  on  Sumpter,  that  fortress  where 
New  Hampshire  was  nobly  represented  by  a  gallant  son  of  my 
own  city,  and  where  the  beleaguered  garrison  fought  beneath  the 
flag  which  for  more  than  eighty  years  had  been  the  proud  symbol, 
on  land  and  sea,  of  the  united  strength  and  glory  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republic.  Out  of  that  brief  but  stern  episode  behold  the 
wonders  that  arise.  Think  of  the  strange,  the  surprising,  the  un- 
expected burst  of  patriotism  and  power  that  awakened  the  coun- 
try, as  if  the  touch  of  magic  had  spent  its  power  on  a  slumbering 
host.  The  fearful  and  startling  assault  commenced  upon  the  last 
days  of  the  week,  yet  the  setting  sun  of  the  succeeding  Sabbath 
saw  the  country  springing  to  arms  ;  and  the  note  of  preparation 
was  no  sooner  heard  than  it  was  drowned  in  the  tread  of  march- 
ing columns.  We  know  where  New  Hampshire  was  in  that  hour. 
With  scarcely  a  military  organization  she  was  in  arms  from  the 
mountains  to  the  sea.  The  energies  of  her  men  and  the  hearts  of 
her  women  leaped  responsive  to  the  call  of  the  nation's  Chief  Mag- 
istrate, and  the  awakened  strength  and  patriotism  within  her  bor- 
ders demanded  nothing  but  organization,  and  organization  came 
at  once.  Her  citizens  found  that  the  strength  of  a  free  State  re- 
posed not  in  the  form,  but  in  the  elements  of  nationality.  She 
met  the  demand  upon  her  energies  and  her  loyalty  without  hesi- 
tation, yet  not  without  great  struggles  and  unceasing  effort.  In 
the  popular  apprehension  quite  unprepared  for  war,  she  held  in 
reserve  those  elements  of  power  upon  which  great  military  organ- 
izations securely  rest,  and  those  characteristics  of  intelligence  and 
patriotism,  which  rendered  discipline  tolerable  to  a  people  inde- 
pendent and  free,  while  she  crowned  the  glory  of  her  sacrifices  by 
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a  harmony  of  purpose  which  knew  no  diversion  till  her  country 
had  triumphed  on  the  last  field  of  battle.  She  met  and  con- 
quered all  obstacles  that  lay  in  the  path  of  her  onward  march. 
Her  volunteers  embraced  all  classes.  With  much  of  martial 
spirit  to  be  evoked,  there  was  more  of  military  science  to  be  ac- 
quired. The  general  experience,  the  professional  prestige,  acquired 
in  two  wars,  had  long  since  passed  away.  The  lingering  spirit  of 
a  third  contest,  waged  in  a  foreign  land,  scarcely  survived  ;  but 
the  inspiration,  the  courage  and  the  patriotism  of  1776  and  1812, 
were  ours.  They  were  ingrained  into  the  very  constitution  and 
education  of  our  race  and  people,  and  they  had  been  utilized  and 
elevated  by  education  and  intelligence.  That  intelligence  per- 
vaded all  classes,  and,  in  its  degrees  of  culture  and  efficiency, 
found  its  legitimate  office  and  place  in  the  progress  of  events,  and  • 
its  ready  adaptation  to  military  organization  and  military  service. 
It  was  instantly  acknowledged  and  recognized  by  the  experience 
of  our  military  chiefs,  and  became  powerful  under  the  lead  of 
military  skill  and  art.  The  farmer  and  the  mechanic,  the  laborer 
and  the  manufacturer,  the  clergyman  and  the  lawyer,  the  physi- 
cian and  the  clerk,  found  their  appropriate  position  in  the  new 
organization  of  a  warlike  period.  How  fortunate  was  that  prog- 
ress, how  felicitous  that  combination  which  brought  together,  at 
this  startling  period  of  our  history,  all  the  elements  of  our  social 
structure,  and  blended  them  into  harmonious  relation  in  the  strug- 
gle for  the  preservation  of  our  national  existence. 

It  had  entered  into  my  purpose  to  recall,  with  some  particular- 
ity, the  great  incidents  which  followed  this  uprising  of  the  loyal 
masses  to  the  great  and  triumphant  work,  into  which  your  sons 
early  entered,  and  whose  glory  they  so  largely  shared,  but  I  am 
admonished  by  the  flight  of  time  to  forbear.  I  pass,  then,  to 
the  inquiry,  who  can  estimate  the  beneficent  results  which  are  in 
the  future  to  spring  up  into  a  glorious  fruitiou  from  the  patriotic 
sacrifices  which  we  have  been  contemplating?  That  they  will  be 
grand,  noble,  mighty,  we  have  the  right  to  anticipate,  though  they 
may  outrun  human  foresight  and  comprehension.  But  the  im- 
mediate blessings  arising  out  of  the  great  contest,  stand  promi- 
nently forth  for  our  wonder  and  admiration.  We  have  solved 
great  and  vital  problems  in  the  economy  of  our  national  life. 
We  have  seen  the  great  uprising  of  a  free  people,  devoting  their 
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all  of  blood  and  treasure  to  the  salvation  of  their  country.  We 
have  tested  and  vindicated  the  strength  of  a  free  republican  form 
of  government,  surmounting  successfully  the  fiery  trials  of  do- 
mestic revolution,  the  crisis  in  which,  with  seeming  prophetic 
vision,  the  orators  and  statesmen  of  the  past  and  present,  beheld 
danger  and  ruin.  We  have  seen  the  harmony  and  strength,  as  well 
as  the  final  triumph  of  military  organizations,  held  firmly  together 
by  a  great  and  common  purpose,  free  from  the  rule  of  despotism 
and  untarnished  by  the  excesses  of  military  license.  We  have 
seen  a  navy,  powerful  beyond  precedent  and  competition,  impro- 
vised from  the  shops  and  yards  along  our  coast,  which  in  its 
progress  and  example  has  revolutionized  the  scope  and  character 
of  naval  warfare.  We  have  beheld  the  pestilent  doctrine  of 
secession,  which  rose  in  our  midst  like  the  fiery  tongue  of  the  ser- 
pent, quenched  in  blood.  We  have  seen  the  ancient  fires  of  rev- 
olution again  lighted  on  the  altars  of  patriotism  and  progress, 
and  the  patrimony  of  the  fathers  saved  and  reserved  to  future 
generations.  We  have  seen  the  heroism  of  our  sires  expanded 
and  illustrated  on  the  broadest  fields  of  human  action  which  the 
world  has  ever  known.      f 

In  our  boyhood  we  were  wont  to  listen  with  reverence  and  ad- 
miration, to  the  inspiring  history  of  a  noble  ancestry,  that  fought 
for  independence  at  Concord,  and  Lexington,  and  Bunker  Hill. 
In  the  maturity  of  years  we  have  seen  that  courage  and  valor 
repeated  by  millions  struggling  for  the  supremacy  of  liberty  and 
law  on  the  plains  of  Manassas,  around  the  rebel  Capital,  on  the 
stricken  fields  of  Gettysburg  and  Antietam,  in  the  battles  of  the 
Mississippi,  at  New  Orleans,  Vicksburg,  Port  Hudson,  the  Wil- 
derness, Chancellorsville,  Cold  Harbor,  Charleston,  Petersburg, 
and  in  the  mighty  march  of  Sherman  and  his  battalions  to  the 
sea.  We  have  established  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  the  right  of  free  speech  and  free  action  for  every  citizen 
of  every  State  of  the  Union,  on  every  rood  of  territory  over  which 
the  Flag  of  the  Union  floats.  Who  can  measure  or  comprehend 
the  mighty  fruits  of  this  great  experience?  Think  of  the  won- 
drous result  by  which  millions  of  a  dominant  and  haughty  race 
have  accepted  the  logic  of  events,  and  now  defend  the  citizenship 
and  court  the  suffrages  of  a  race  for  two  hundred  years  cursed 
with  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  and  sunk  in  the  degradation  of 
slavery.     We  see  the  bursting  light  of  political  freedom.     It  in 
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the  visible  glory  of  the  sun  of  liberty  coming  forth  from  its 
cloudy  shroud,  diffusing  its  warm  effulgence  over  all  the  earth, 
awakening  the  slumbering  nations  to  renewed  life,  and  resting  in 
the  beauty  of  God's  beneficence  even  on  the  desolated  fields  of 
the  South.  Farewell  to  slavery  !  Welcome  the  light  of  liberty  ! 
Welcome  universal  education  !  Welcome  that  philosophy,  living 
and  practical,  which  teaches  us  that  liberty  is  the  corner  stone  of 
a  regenerated  constitution,  and  that  national  strength  reposes 
most  firmly  on  virtue  and  universal  freedom. 

Out  of  its  fiery  trials,  our  country,  broad  and  ample,  stretching 
from  the  golden  slopes  of  the  Pacific  to  that  rock  bound  coast 
where  our  own  gallant  State  salutes  the  rising  sun,  has  emerged 
to  prosperity,  to  social  harmony,  to  public  peace.  With  the 
preservation  of  these  will  come  independence,  opulence,  personal 
comfort  and  general  contentment.  Under  the  fostering  panoply 
of  order  and  law,  we  see  arising  in  august  proportions  the  beauti- 
ful and  paternal  power  of  the  State,  our  assurance  of  progress 
and  stability  for  the  future. 

Not  the  least  among  these  great  results  is  the  enforced  respect 
which  we  have  wrung  by  our  success  from  the  powerful  and  jeal- 
ous nations  of  the  earth.  Scarcely  had  our  armies  disbanded 
before  the  Emperor  of  France  withdrew  the  insulting  presence  of 
his  troops  from  the  neighboring  republic  of  Mexico.  Republican- 
ism triumphed  at  last,  as  well  by  the  force  of  its  principle  as  by 
the  power  of  its  strong  and  united  battalions.  Monarchical  Eu- 
rope and  despotic  Asia  have  taken  notice.  There  is  no  nation  on 
the  face  of  the  wide  earth  that  does  not  to-day  shrink  back  from 
even  the  risk  of  an  angry  negotiation  with  the  great  Western 
Republic.  Do  you  tell  me  that  England  to-day  leads  the  com- 
merce of  the  world,  and  that,  emerging  from  her  dock  yards  and 
harbors,  pirates  have  swept  our  carrying  trade  from  the  sea?  If 
I  were  to  grant  it,  it  would  only  prove  that  labor  here  is  better 
rewarded  than  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  Let  them  retain 
this  advantage  in  peace  until  we  in  our  own  good  time  shall 
choose  to  take  our  place  among  the  commercial  nations  of  the 
earth  when  interest  leads  the  way.  But  I  pray  you  not  to  forget 
that  this  misfortune,  if  such  it  be,  has  its  compensation.  That 
compensation  is  found  in  development.  I  have  a  firm  conviction 
that  internal  development  will  overshadow  foreign  commerce. 
England  to-day  stands  aghast  at  the  untold  resources  and  rapid 
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development  of  our  country,  aided  by  the  facilities  of  internal  com- 
munication. We  are  bound  together  by  a  formidable  net-work  of 
railways,  stretching  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  penetrating  the 
wealth  that  lies  hidden  at  the  base  of  our  mountains.  Thousands 
of  leagues  of  navigable  waters  bear  our  inland  commerce  to  the  sea, 
and  our  great  ships,  full  freighted,  plough  the  Northern  lakes. 
Our  mineral  resources  of  coal,  iron,  copper,  silver  and  gold,  seem 
almost  inexhaustible  from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Sierra  Nevadas, 
opening  up  mines  of  wealth  to  this  and  future  generations.  Our 
public  credit  is  steadily  advancing.  Our  foreign  relations  are 
within  our  own  control,  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  wre 
may  dictate  international  law  to  the  proudest  nations  of  the  earth. 
I  trust  your  indulgence  will  pardon  me,  if  I  have  wandered  too 
far  from  the  special  purpose  of  this  day's  ceremonies.  It  may  be 
thought  that  in  the  presence  of  the  dead  we  should  speak  only 
the  words  of  sadness  and  submission.  I  have  come  to  think  oth- 
erwise as  I  have  recalled  the  springing  patriotism  which  respond- 
ed so  gallantly  to  the  first  and  early  summons  of  the  nation's  Chief 
Magistrate,  the  rush  to  arms,  the  tread  of  mustering  thousands, 
the  hopes,  the  devotion,  the  heroism,  the  sacrifice,  the  grand  and 
glorious  results.  I  see  no  longer  before  me  the  clouded  image  of 
the  weeping  survivors  of  those  who  have  fallen,  but  there  rises 
upon  the  vision,  in  majestic  magnitude,  the  colossal  proportions 
of  a  figure  which  to  me  is  the  image  of  the  grandeur  and  glory  of 
a  State,  a  country,  saved  by  the  sacrifices,  the  treasure,  the  blood  of 
her  citizeus,  and  clothed  anew  in  garments  of  universal  liberty. 
Kecalling  now  the  names  of  our  friends  and  comrades,  the  cause 
for  which  they  fought  and  the  results  they  achieved,  who  is  there 
that  shall  say  that  their  memory,  made  illustrious  by  their  glori- 
ous services,  is  not  more  precious  than  life  itself?  Yes!  out  of 
all  this  sadness  and  sorrow  glows  with  a  calm,  if  not  brilliant 
light,  our  hopes  of  the  future  ;  proud,  happy  hopes  for  ourselves 
and  those  who  come  after  us,  and  glorious  aspirations  for  that 
dear  country  which  our  fallen  comrades  died  to  save.  It  is  right, 
then,  that  even  on  this  solemn  memorial  occasion,  we  should  draw 
comfort  for  bereavement,  and  alleviation  for  sorrow,  from  the  con- 
templation of  what  those  sacrifices  have  served  to  secure  to  the 
future.  We  may  find  consolation  for  the  great  loss  in  the  high 
and  holy  example  which  their  life  and  death  bring  to  us,  in  the 
fortitude  with  which   they  endured  the  sufferings  of  service  and 
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prison,  in  the  patriotism  which  speaks  from  the  ashes  whose  me- 
morial rises  before  us.  They  fought  to  save  the  country  and  the 
State,  to  preserve  the  principles  of  liberty  on  a  broader  and  firm- 
er foundation,  to  establish  the  policy  and  perpetuate  the  form  and 
substance  of  republican  institutions.  Careless  of  personal  con- 
sequences, they  saw  clearly  before  them  the  path  of  duty  as  well 
as  of  danger,  and  shrank  from  neither. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  soldiers  of  the  union  wrought  out  for 
us  a  destiny  which  our  fathers  in  the  glorious  visions  of  the  fu- 
ture of  their  country,  never  beheld.  The  extraordinary  progress 
of  events  commends  this  declaration,  often  times  inconsiderately 
and  loosely  advanced,  to  my  own  miud  with  great  force.  But  I 
would  speak  of  that  destiny  not  blindly,  as  the  fruit  of  a  fatality 
which  can  neither  be  averted  nor  shunned.  I  would  not  speak  of 
the  destiny  of  my  country  as  unconnected  with  those  providences 
of  God,  which  through  the  accepted  instrumentality  of  man  gives 
power,  strength  and  endurance  to  a  nation.  I  would  rather  speak 
of  it  in  the  nature  of  faith  ;  faith  in  its  progress,  faith  in  its  per- 
petuity. This  mighty  people,  this  vast  area,  destined  to  be  in  the 
future  the  home  of  untold  millions  of  the  human  race,  believers  in 
American  civilization,  hopeful  in  the  christian's  faith,  yet,  toler- 
rant  in  all  that  touches  the  conscience  of  man,  are  in  the  hands  of 
destiny,  but  it  is  the  destiny  of  an  overruling  Power.  We  must 
as  a  nation  rest  in  the  hands  of  that  Power  that  sustained  and 
shielded  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  those  who  sought  our  shores  in 
their  flight  from  persecution  and  oppression,  that  carried  our 
fathers  through  the  great  trials  of  the  Revolution,  and  out  of  the 
great  civil  struggle  brought  us  peace,  union  and  liberty.  I  read 
in  these  great  mercies  the  purposes  of  God,  who  holds  the  nations 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  who  entrusts  to  us  and  to  future 
generations  the  glorious  mission  of  transmitting  the  blessings  of 
free  government  on  this  continent  to  the  ages  that  are  to  come. 
This  is  the  destiny  we  must  hope  for — this  is  the  faith  we  must 
cherish. 

Citizens  of  Petereoro'  : — As  we  pause  to  contemplate  the 
fair,  well  chosen  form  in  which  you  have  sought  to  recall  the 
presence  and  preserve  the  memory  of  your  departed  soldiers,  our 
hearts  are  irresistibly  moved  with  feelings  of  grateful  pride  by 
this  most  fortunate  expression  of  your  generous  sentiments.     We 
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feel  that  the  divinity  of  art  in  its  highest  conceptions,  could  con- 
tribute no  more  appropriate  memento  of  our  fallen  comrades,  nor 
could  it  have  produced  a  work  more  fitting  in  its  associations,  or 
captivating  in  its  simple  and  unadorned  beauty.  Upon  its  pedes- 
tal of  pure  and  enduring  granite,  rises  in  august  form  and  majes- 
tic proportions,  the  proud  figure  of  the  AMERICAN  SOLDIER. 
While  it  is  worthy  the  holy  purpose  of  its  origin,  it  lacks  no  ele- 
ment of  attraction  for  those  who  loved  the  Union  Soldier  and 
supported  the  cause  for  which  he  fought.  And  what  can  be  more 
fortunate  than  these  surroundings  ?  You  have  reared  that  proud 
Statue  at  the  base  of  this  amphitheatre,  formed  by  the  hand  of 
nature,  whose  fair  acres  were  the  gift  of  a  heart  ever  open  to  the 
cause  of  the  Union,  and  by  the  banks  of  a  graceful  stream,  whose 
soft  murmurs  fall  like  low,  sweet  music  on  the  troubled  spirit.  It 
is  the  emblem  of  life,  golden  in  its  youth  and  promise,  vigorous, 
reliant,  confident,  such  as  greeted  the  eye  when  they  went  forth  to 
battle,  armed  for  the  great  conflict.  We  gaze  once  more  with  ad- 
miration on  the  loved  and  familiar  garb  in  which  the  hand  of  the 
artist  has  so  faithfully  clothed  in  martial  attire  the  noble  form  of 
early  manhood,  and  with  fond  remembrance,  behold  surmounting 
all,  and  turned  hopefully  to  the  east  in  calm  and  thoughtful  re- 
pose, a  face  of  manly  intelligence  and  beauty,  on  which  in  the 
long  future  years  the  deep  shadows  of  declining  day  shall  cast  their 
sombre  hue,  but  on  which  the  glancing  beams  of  the  morning  sun 
in  his  daily  return  shall  symbolize  the  radiance  of  renewed  life. 

Such  is  the  monumental  tribute  by  which  with  noble  and  lofty 
purpose  you  seek  to  transmit  to  remote  generations,  the  glorious 
memories  of  the  dead  kindred  and  comrades  whose  ashes  repose 
on  the  banks  of  Southern  rivers,  on  the  scarred  battle  fields  of 
the  South,  or  who  have  been  gathered,  with  sad  and  solemn  cere- 
monies, within  the  shadow  of  those  homes  from  which  they  went 
forth  to  suffer  and  to  die.  It  has  been  said,  and  true  it  is,  that 
these  ceremonies  are  in  accordance  with  the  historic  record  of 
ancient  and  modern  time?.  The  glory  of  Greece  was  not  ashamed 
to  yield  to  the  memory  of  her  sons  fallen  in  the  defence  of  the 
Republic,  funereal  ceremonies  and  monumental  structures.  They 
were  remembered  in  the  anniversary  addresses  of  her  great  ora- 
tors, who  sought  to  impress  upon  the  living  the  duty  of  imitating 
the  heroism  of  the  gallant  dead.  Rome  buried  her  fallen  heroes 
with  mourning,  and  celebrated  their  deeds  with  words  of  eulogy 
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and  regret.  We  fondly  hope  that  we  draw  the  inspiration  which 
gathers  us  to-day  around  this  fair  monument  from  higher  and 
more  ennobling  sources  than  marked  the  origin  of  heathen  apoth- 
eosis. The  progress  of  civilization  has  taught  us  to  cultivate 
those  sentiments  which,  when  war  is  ended,  become  the  ornament 
and  solace  of  life.  That  divine  revelation  which  lies  at  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Christian's  belief,  teaches  us  to  regard  the  sanctity 
of  human  life,  and  to  mark  with  respect  and  becoming  ceremony, 
the  departure  of  our  friends  and  associates  from  the  sphere  of  hu- 
man existence.  To-day  we  mark  that  departure,  not  with  the  sto- 
lid indifference  of  heathen  observance,  not  for  the  humiliation  of 
an  enemy,  not  for  the  perpetuation  of  a  martial  spirit,  but  with  the 
glorious  hope  of  the  Christian,  of  an  immortality  for  them  and 
for  ourselves.  It  is  this  hope  which  far  above  all  human  aspira- 
tions elevates  this  occasion,  and  commends  these  ceremonies  to 
the  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  the  survivors,  whose  patriotism  and 
bounty  have  erected  this  Monument  in  commemoration  of  the  ser- 
vices and  heroism  of  our  dead  comrades. 

It  is  not  for  us,  however,  to  forget  that  in  the  erection  of  this  me- 
morial to  the  fallen  soldiers  of  Peterboro',  we  have  not  fully  dis- 
charged our  duty  to  their  service  and  memory.  We  cannot  ex- 
pect that  this  monument  will  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their 
deeds  to  that  great  future  which  we  trust  is  alone  the  limit  of  our 
country's  life.  Granite  and  Bronze  perish  and  crumble  into  dust. 
It  is  not  by  monument  or  mausoleum,  not  by  storied  urn  or  elo- 
quent inscription  on  broad  entablatures  that  their  deeds  can  be 
immortalized;  but  it  is  on  the  imperishable  tablets  of  the  im- 
mortal mind  that  we  should  seek  to  impress  the  history  of  their 
virtues  and  sacrifices.  There  will  they  live  co-extensive  with 
eternal  truth.  It  becomes  us  then  to  teach  these  lessons  of  their 
sufferings  with  words  of  truth  and  enthusiasm  to  the  tender  mind 
of  youth,  and  to  illuminate  the  pages  of  history  with  the  recital 
of  their  noble  deeds.  But,  while  it  stands,  this  Monument  will 
be  the  point  of  attraction  to  all  who  love  patriotism  and  honor 
valor,  and  they  shall  make  here  their  annual  pilgrimage  in  honor 
of  those  whose  names  stand  inscribed  upon  its  tablet.  Here,  in 
future  years,  on  the  annual  return  of  that  day  wheu  kind  and 
loving  hands  strew  tlowers,  fresh  flowers,  on  the  green  and  ridgy 
mounds,  that  at  Arlington  and  Gettysburg  mark  the  last  resting 
places  of  our  fallen  braves,  shall  young  and  old  repair  to  garland 
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the  memory  of  the  sons  of  Peterboro',  who  died  in  the  great 
cause.  Age  shall  come  forth  with  tottering  steps  to  look  with 
dim  vision  on  the  spot  which  marks  with  wondrous  eloquence  the 
courage  of  man,  and  turning  its  eyes  to  heaven,  shall  thank  God 
that  in  the  nineteenth  century,  men  of  our  race  and  lineage  rose 
up,  like  the  patriots  of  old,  to  meet  death  in  the  cause  of  their 
country.  Here  by  this  Monument  shall  youth  and  manhood 
pause  to  refresh  their  patriotism,  and  renew  their  vows  of  fealty 
to  the  flag  they  love.  Here  childhood  shall  prattle  of  warriors 
who  fell  on  Southern  fields,  and  here  woman  shall  drop  to  their 
memory  the  tear,  pure  and  translucent,  that  would  no.t  stain  an 
angel's  cheek.  Warm  and  loving  hearts  shall  seek  this  spot,  and 
here  pay  the  tribute  of  filial  or  fraternal  affection  to  sleeping 
kindred ;  hands  stretched  forth  in  love  shall  twine  flowery 
wreaths,  and  casting  them  softly  in  memoriam  at  the  foot  of  this 
fair  shaft,  shall  bathe  the  green  verdure  which  surrounds  it  in  the 
emblems  of  victory  and  love.  Tender  blossoms,  plucked  from 
the  profusion  of  earth's  green  mantle  by  the  strong  hands  of  sur- 
viving comrades,  shall  fade  and  die  at  its  base,  prophetic  emblems 
of  that  immortality  which  awaits  the  just.  So  shall  the  memory 
of  your  sous,  fallen  in  the  greatest  of  causes,  the  preservation  of 
good  government  on  the  foundation  of  liberty,  immortal  and  uni- 
versal, be  preserved  unimpaired  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of 
Peterboro'. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  Oration  the  President  an- 
nounced, Music,  by  the  Keene  Band.  The  Band  re- 
sponded in  a  patriotic  medley — Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner, Hail  Columbia,  America,  Red,  White  and  Blue, 
and  Yankee  Doodle — excellently  rendered. 

The  President  then  introduced  Major  N.  D.  Stood- 
ley  of  the  13th  N.  H.  Regiment  Volunteers,  now  of 
Reading,  Mass.,  formerly  of  Peterborough,  who  deliv- 
ered the  following  Poem: 
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POEM. 

Dear  Friends  and  Comrades,  in  this  pleasant  grove, 

We  meet  to-day  to  do  a  work  of  love ; 

To  consecrate,  with  holy  prayers  and  tears, 

This  grand  memorial,  that  through  coming  years 

And  coming  generations,  here  shall  stand, 

A  grateful  tribute  to  that  noble  band 

Of  Peterboro's  gallant  sons,  who  gave 

Their  willing  lives,  their  country's  life  to  save. 

Who  dared,  when  fiery  war-clouds  dimmed  our  dawn, 

To  bare  their  breasts  to  stay  the  fearful  storm  ; 

And  having  done  their  duty — done  it  well — 

This  lettered  tablet  will  for  ages  tell. 

And  as  their  children's  children  gather  here, 

Bringing  their  grateful  offerings,  year  by  year, 

On  each  memorial-day,  in  sweet  spring  time, 

To  consecrate  anew  this  sacred  shrine, 

O,  may  the  virtues  that  their  fathers  bore, 

Be  proudly  cherished  in  each  heart's  deep  core. 

Then,  should  their  country  be  again  in  need, 

And  call  for  aid,  may  they,  by  word  and  deed, 

Prove  true  descendants  of  these  faithful  men. 

And  bear  aloft  that  banner  borne  by  them — 

That  glorious  Flag — the  emblem  of  the  Free — 

Baptized  in  blood — star-gemmed  with  Liberty. 

A  grateful  task  is  ours  to  bring  anew 
This  noble  band  and  their  great  ivork  to  view  ; 
To  live  again  those  trying  times  and  scenes. 
Which  wear  too  oft  the  drapery  of  dreams  ; 
To  clear  away  the  dark  and  shadowy  maze, 
That  time  and  distance  gather  o'er  those  days  ; 
And  picture  forth  in  colors  clear  and  true, 
The  work  these  faithful  men  went  forth  to  do. 

Go  back  with  me,  and  let  us  trace  with  care 
Those  dark  eventful  days,  when  called  to  bear 
Our  part  in  th'  great  work  then  just  began — 
The  most  stupendous  ever  wrought  by  man. 
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Sumpter  had  fallen — and  the  haughty  foe, 
With  pride  triumphant,  gloried  in  the  blow ; 
Hurled  back  defiance  to  the  hated  North — 
Dared  her  to  bring  her  bloated  mud-sills  forth  ; 
Trod  in  the  dust  our  ever  honored  flag — 
And  in  its  place  run  up  their  rebel  rag; 
Retained  the  white  and  red  to  taunt  our  view, 
But  not,  thank  God,  the  stars,  or  azure  blue. 

The  thunder  of  those  cannon  booming  forth 

O'er  fated  Sumpter,  roused  the  slumbering  North  ; 

We  had  not,  till  that  daring  act,  believed 

The  Southern  people  could  be  so  deceived, 

Or  led  by  passion  to  a  point  so  far, 

As  dare  the  perils  of  a  civil  ivar. 

We  had  not  thought  their  heated,  insane  pride 

Would  lead  them  to  this  point  of  suicide  ; 

But  so  it  was,  the  fatal  act  was  done, 

And  Cresar-like,  they  crossed  the  Rubicon, 

And  that  vast  fabric  which  they  sought  to  save, 

Was  doomed  at  last  to  a  relentless  grave. 

The  startled  North  awoke  at  last  to  find, 
That,  in  this  struggle,  she  was  far  behind ; 
While  in  the  South,  in  every  village  street, 
Was  heard  the  measured  tread  of  soldiers'  feet ; 
Were  seen  the  gleaming  blade  and  glistening  gun, 
As  they  gave  back  the  glances  of  the  sun  ; 
And  then  the  rolling  drum  and  screaming  fife, 
Helped  t'  keep  up  this  fierce  and  intense  life. 
Men  met  for  drill  at  morn,  and  noon,  and  night, 
All  things  prefigured  an  exhaustive  fight ; 
Secession  bullies,  with  their  usurped  power 
And  reckless  followers,  controlled  the  hour ; 
No  Union  demonstrations  were  allowed, 
By  this  rebellious,  this  most  insane  crowd. 
And  did,  perchance,  some  brave  and  loyal  man 
Lift  up  his  voice  against  this  hellish  plan, 
From  home  and  friends  he  was  relentless  torn, 
And  to  some  loathsome  jail  in  fetters  borne, 
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Or  else  with  taunts,  and  jeers,  and  fiendish  yell, 
Which  well  might  rival  their  compeers  in  hell, 
The  rebel  horde  sought  out  the  nearest  tree, 
And,  deaf  to  prayers  and  untold  agony, 
Strung  up  that  poor  man  for  no  other  crime, 
Than  having  loved  his  country  at  a  time 
When  love  was  needed  most — when  words  of  cheer 
Were  doubly  welcome  from  that  Southern  sphere. 

'Twas  thus  they  tried  the  Union  voice  to  crush, — 
To  carry  out  Secession  with  a  rush, — 
They  did  not  dare  the  sober,  second  thought, 
And  leave  the  people  free  to  chose  or  not ; 
But  with  an  iron  hand  they  carried  sway, 
And  death  to  all  who  dared  to  disobey  ; 
Wild  with  excitement,  fearing  God  nor  man, 
All  things  must  yield  to  their  infernal  plan. 

Long  before  this,  on  revolution  bent, 
They  chose  in  form  a  Southern  President — 
Withdrew  allegiance  from  the  power  ive  own, 
And  made  it  over  to  that  Southern  throne ; 
And  when  brave  Lincoln  came  his  seat  to  take, 
He  found  full  rigged  this  rival  "Ship  of  State," 
That  held  and  exercised  supreme  control, 
O'er  States  that  numbered  nearly  one-third  the  whole. 
He  found  his  army  scattered  far  and  wide, — 
His  Navy,  too,  rode  on  some  distant  tide, — 
And  scarce  a  Corporal's  guard  of  soldiers  true 
Could  muster  fur  the  work  so  soon  to  do. 
That  fatal  doctrine,  broached  so  strong  of  late, 
That  we  could  not,  nor  should  "coerce  a  State," 
Had  well  nigh  proved  our  ruin  ;  but  the  brave 
Ne'er  grovel  in  despair,  or  yield  a  slave. 
Though  dark  the  path,  and  difficult  the  way, 
They  see  beyond  some  faint  and  distant  ray, 
Toward  which  they  bravely  struggle  more  and  more, 
Till  the  great  end  is  gained,  and  victory  sure. 

'Twas  thus  with  Lincoln  ;  his  great  heart  was  sad, 
To  see  the  Southern  people  running  mad. 
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He  hoped  to  -win  them  back  again  by  just 
And  lenient  measures  to  their  place  of  trust ; 
He  hoped  they'd  see  their  error,  and  return 
While  yet  the  Union  lamp  held  out  to  burn  ; 
But  Sumpter  undeceived  him — that  foul  blow- 
Left  him  one  way,  and  only  one,  to  go. 
The  revolution  they  began  in  blood, 
Could  now  be  ended  only  w?ith  the  sword. 
Though  hard  and  sad  his  duty,  he  must  waive 
All  else  beside,  and  must  his  country  save. 
If  war,  then  war  it  must  be,  he'd  not  shrink, 
Or  dally  longer  on  the  dangerous  brink  ; 
Men  must  be  had  ;  he  sent  his  summons  forth 
And  called  on  East  and  West,  on  South  and  North. 


To  our  own  village  now  we  turn  our  gaze, 

To  note  her  doings  in  those  stormy  days  ; 

And  well  do  I  remember  that  first  call 

That  came  to  us — how  like  a  funeral  pall, 

A  gloom  of  fearful  weight  pressed  on  each  heart, 

Like  some  strange,  horrid  night-mare, — and  the  part 

That  we  were  called  to  do — who  of  us  all 

Was  ready  for  the  sacrifice  ?     Or,  must  the  call 

Unanswered  be,  and  Peterboro's  good  name 

Be  leprous  spotted  with  ignoble  shame  ? 

These  vital  questions  press  on  every  heart. 

Some  few  must  go,  but  who  would  take  the  start  ? 

Who  was  prepared  to  offer  up  his  life 

To  stay  this  horrid  and  unnatural  strife  ? 

To  leave  his  home  and  friends,  and  go  afar 

To  meet  the  perils  and  risks  of  war  ? 

Perhaps,  be  maimed  and  mangled,  left  alone, 

Till  death  be  prayed  for  as  a  welcome  boon. 

We  must  not  judge  those  early  times  by  those 

Of  later  date,  when  contact  with  our  foes 

Had  made  these  things  familiar  to  the  mind, 

And  constant  thinking  made  us  more  inclined 

To  do  our  part,  and  help  the  gallant  few 

Who  first  went  forth  this  untried  work  to  do  ; 


Because  untried,  we  stood  aghast  with  fear, 
And  hoped  that  others — not  ourselves  might  bear 
This  fearful  burden — gallant  sons  of  Mars, 
To  whom  we'd  grant  the  honors  and  the  scars. 

But  now  our  citizens  were  called  to  meet, 

At  the  old  quaint  town  house,  on  Concord  street, 

To  talk  the  matter  over,  and  to  see 

How  best  to  meet  this  great  emergency. 

The  time  for  idle  talk  had  passed  away — 

To  act  was  the  stern  duty  of  the  day ; 

The  old  grim  giant  war  his  hand  had  shown, 

And  we  must  now  make  manifest  our  own  ; 

This  was  our  first  war  meeting — you  could  trace 

The  anxious  heart  in  almost  every  face; 

Men  said  but  little,  but  their  words,  well  weighed, 

The  deep,  strong  feelings  of  the  heart  betrayed. 

They  saw  the  crisis  now  as  ne'er  before ; 
That  life  and  death  were  at  our  very  door  ; 
They  saw  the  crisis,  aye,  and  met  it,  too, 
As  only  brave  and  loyal  men  could  do. 
A  few  choice  spirits,  brave,  devoted  meu, 
Were  ready  for  the  work,  and  there  and  then 
Gave  in  their  names  responsive  to  the  call, 
And  for  their  bleeding  country  pledged  their  all ; 
And  no  unmeaning  phrase,  or  light  affair 
This  "all "  ;  'twas  everything  by  man  held  dear — 
His  home,  his  friends,  his  health,  his  limbs,  his  life- 
All  these  he  pledged,  if  needed  in  the  strife. 

I  looked  with  reverence  on  those  noble  few, 
So  ready  for  the  work  I  dare  nut  do  ; 
I  envied  them  what  seemed  a  God-like  stand, 
As  proffered  Saviors  of  a  dying  land  ; 
Or  else  as  martyrs  to  the  glorious  cause 
Of  human  freedom,  just  and  righteous  laws. 
I  honored  them,  as  never  men  before  ; 
I  saw  them  standing  at  the  very  door 


Of  death  for  me  aud  mine.     My  heart  was  filled 

With  worship,  and  the  moistened  eyes  distilled 

The  deep  embodied  feelings  of  the  soul 

In  glistening  tears  that  would  not  brook  control. 

I  wished  their  noble  spirit  had  been  mine, 

That  I  might  offer  on  my  Country's  shrine 

All  that  I  was,  or  ever  hoped  to  be, 

To  aid  her  in  her  hour  of  agony; 

To  crush  rebellion  and  to  help  restore 

The  Union  of  these  States  forevermore. 

These  wishes  were  prophetic  of  the  end, 
As  all  true  wishes  must  forever  tend  : 
Whate'er  our  souls  in  their  deep  longings  crave, 
Will  come  at  last  to  purify  and  save. 
For  pangs  and  throes  must  always  shadow  forth 
The  nobler,  purer,  and  the  grander  birth ; 
And  untold  thanks  are  due  those  noble  men 
For  helping  others  to  be  "  born  aga\n." 
Their  great  example  shamed  the  craven  heart, 
And  forced  it  to  adopt  a  better  part ; 
Unbound  the  dormant  and  imprisoned  soul, 
To  soar  above  the  fear  that  would  control ; 
And  in  that  grand,  unmatched,  historic  day, 
Stand  forth  as  men,  in  manhood's  best  array, 
To  follow  in  their  footsteps,  and  to  share 
For  God  and  Country,  all  that  men  could  dare. 

From  that  time  forth  the  work  so  well  begun 
By  those  brave  hearted  men,  continued  on ; 
Aud  very  soon  we  find  at  French's  Hall, 
Brave  Ephraim  Weston,  with  his  earnest  call ; 
A  better  leader  could  not  well  be  found, 
To  every  pulse  of  manhood  true  and  sound, 
Of  stalwart  frame,  and  kindly  beaming  eye, 
That  spoke  the  spirit  that  would  do  or  die. 
With  voice  and  manner  fitted  to  command, 
He  gathered  round  him  soon  a  noble  band  ; 
Full  fifty  young  and  patriotic  souls 
Answered  the  morning  and  evening  rolls. 
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He  led  them  forward  on  their  untried  way, 
And  shared  with  them  their  first  great  battle  day ; 
The  first  and  last  to  him,  for  all  tuo  soon  . 
Disease  must  rob  him  of  his  manhood's  bloom  ; 
The  seed  was  planted,  and  the  harvest  near, 
His  pure,  freed  spirit  sought  that  higher  sphere, 
Where  war  and  all  its  turmoils  are  unknown, 
And  found  a  welcome  in  his  Father's  home. 

How  sad  that  first  great  battle  and  defeat, 

The  broken  columns,  and  the  long  retreat, 

The  list  of  4'  killed  and  wounded  "—how  it  fell 

With  crushing  weight,  nor  tongue,  nor  pen  can  tell. 

War,  with  its  horrors,  came  to  every  heart ; 

Most  terrible  to  those  who,  called  to  part 

With  friends,  both  near  and  dear, — e'en  some  of  those 

Who  went  with  Weston,  slept  in  death's  repose. 

That  day  a  mother  on  our  street  I  met, 
And  never  while  life  last3  can  I  forget 
The  deep  and  bitter  anguish  of  her  toues, 
As  reeling  most  distracted,  she  bemoans 
Her  young  son's  early  death;  with  voice  so  dread, 
She  wrings  her  hands  and  cries,  "my  boy  is  dead."  * 
How  many  mothers,  then,  and  since,  have  felt 
The  crushing  blows  this  fearful  war  has  dealt; 
What  bitter,  burning  tears  have  madly  sprung 
From  out  the  soul's  deep  founts  by  anguish  wrung, 
As  father,  husband,  brother  dear,  or  son, 
Were  added  to  the  lists  whose  work  was  done ; 
Our  land  was  filled  with  mourning,  as  the  grave 
Received  its  thousands  of  the  young  and  brave  ; 
The  price  was  costly ;  but  the  glorious  end 
Will,  to  all  coming  time,  the  means  commend. 
Our  Country's  life,  with  all  the  future  good, 
Was  cheaply  purchased  with  a  nation's  blood ; 
Nought  else,  less  precious,  could  make  good  its  place, 
Bequeath  such  treasures  to  the  human  race  ; 
For  not  to  us  alone  shall  these  fruits  be, 
But  every  laud  shall  share  the  legacy. 

*  Alexander  Lylo. 
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Wherever  man  or  nation  strives  to  be, 
Through  every  struggle  but  more  true  and  free, 
They  draw  their  inspiration  from  our  source, 
And  trim  their  sails  to  follow  in  our  course ; 
For  under  God,  what  blesses  us,  we  find 
The  seed  to  disenthral  and  bless  mankind; 
The  world  itself  shall  know  a  better  life, 
For  what  we  suffered  in  this  fearful  strife. 


Our  time  will  not  permit,  or  I  would  trace 

Each  noble  actor  in  his  proper  place; 

Recall  the  scenes  in  which  each  took  a  part 

And  pay  the  tribute  of  a  grateful  heart. 

Would  tell  of  Fuller,  and  the  little  band 

He  gathered  in  to  aid  our  struggling  land, — 

Of  Kneeland  Ames,  the  gifted  and  the  brave, 

Whose  early  culture  so  much  promise  gave ; 

Of  that  more  youthful  set  of  volunteers, 

Mature  in  manhood,  though  so  young  in  years, 

Who  went  with  Cummings  and  whose  records  tell 

How  well  they  fought  and,  fighting  bravely,  fell. 

Of  that  still  larger  band  of  patriots  true, 

Who  answered  to  the  calls  of  sixty-two ; 

When  twice  three  hundred  thousand  men  must  go 

To  meet  a  haughty  and  victorious  foe, 

Who,  flushed  with  victory,  insolent  with  pride, 

Our  noblest  efforts  for  the  time  defied. 

Our  cause  seemed  waning,  and  dark  clouds  of  gloom 

Overshadowed  every  true  and  loyal  home. 

In  that  dark  hour  how  thrilled  our  hearts  to  see 

The  fires  of  country  burning  bright  and  free ; 

To  see  our  men  of  iron  heart  and  will, 

Come  grandly  forward  at  the  old  Stone  Mill, 

Enroll  their  names  and  take  the  glorious  stand, 

To  do  or  die  to  save  their  native  land. 

Here  in  our  midst  their  soldier  life  began, 

Learning  to  battle  for  the  cause  of  man. 

'T  was  here  for  four  short  weeks  they  met  to  drill, 

And  oft  you've  seen  them  marching  up  the  hill 
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Toward  the  Bowers  plain,  as,  day  by  day, 
They  learned  those  lesson*  needed  for  the  fray  ; 
And  well  they  proved  on  many  a  hard  fought  field, 
T  was  better  far  to  die  than  basely  yield. 
Alas!  we  mourn  one-third  their  number  gone, 
Giving  their  lives  to  seal  their  work  "  well  done/' 
Forbush  and  Crosby,  with  iheir  comrades  brave. 
Have  found  repose  within  the  soldiers'  grave, 
And  we  who  still  survive,  while  memory  lasts-, 
Will  honor  them  within  our  heart  of  hearts. 

How  little  thought  we  then  we  e'er  could  boast 
That  little  band  of  all  the  Union  host 
The  first  to  enter  Richmond,*  and  to  show 
The  dear  old  Flag  to  the  rebellious  foe, 
Not  trailed  in  dust,  nor  spit  upon  in  scorn, 
But  all  unscathed  on  victory's  pinions  borne : 
The  Flag  that  was  from  thence  henceforth  to  be 
To  them  and  us  the  emblem  of  the  Free ; 
No  more  a  flaunting  lie  or  sham  pretense, 
But  freedom's  symbol  in  the  truest  sense. 
Its  consecration  came  through  slavery7s  fall, 
And  now  it  means  protection  to  us  all. 
Its  glorious  stars,  as  pure  as  Heaven's  own. 
Reflect  the  justice  that  snrrounds  God's  throne. 

Until  the  close  our  noble  town  has  sent, 
•  In  every  call,  of  men  her  complement. 
In  every  call,  though  gleaned  the  field  before, 
We  find  brave  hearted  men,  true  to  the  core, 
Ready  to  fill  the  need  and  take  the  field, 
To  force  our  stubborn  foes  at  last  to  yield. 
From  first  to  last  she  proved  herself  to  be 
Full  equal  to  the  great  emergency  ; 
And  while  her  soldier  boys  have  won  a  name. 
That  does  her  honor,  from  their  homes  there  came 
Ever  the  words  of  comfort  and  of  cheer, 
To  help  them  onward  in  their  hard  career. 
To  crown  her  noble  efforts  now  she  rears 
This  grand  Memorial,  where  through  coming  years, 

*The  13th  >'.  II.  Vols.,  to  which  thov  belonged,  was  the  tirst  to  euter  Kufmioinl  af 
the  time  of  the  evacuation  by  the  Kebels. 
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Her  future  sons  and  daughters  may  repair 
To  bless  the  names  these  lettered  tablets  bear, 
And  from  her  fallen  heroes  learn  to  be 
True  to  themselves,  to  God,  and  Liberty. 

Before  I  close  my  heart  must  speak  its  praise 
Of  our  great  helper  in  those  trying  days, 
Who,  ever  ready  with  her  heart  and  hand 
T«>  labor  for  our  struggling  land — 
Not  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  at  home, 
Whence  all  the  sinews  of  war  must  come, 
We  find  brave  woman  doing  well  her  part, 
With  willing  hands  and  true  and  loyal  heart ; 
Early  or  late,  where  deed  or  word  could  tell, 
We  see  her  bravely  doing  "all  things  well." 

These  lettered  tablets  carry  woman's  name, 
In  deathless  honor  and  immortal  fame, 
As  part  and  parcel  of  the  price  we  pay 
For  those  great  blessings  we  enjoy  to-day ; 
Her  work,  co-equal  with  the  fallen  brave, 
The  ransom  paid,  our  country's  life  to  save. 

No  words  of  mine  can  fitting  tribute  pay 
To  woman's  brave  and  loyal  constancy  ; 
Her  faithful  work  her  monument  must  be, 
The  soldier's  gratitude,  her  legacy. 
*   Her  noble  love  went  with  us  to  the  field ; 
Her  earnest  words  forbade  us  e'er  to  yield  ; 
With  constant  heart,  she  knew  the  end  must  be 
A  glorious  triumph  for  humanity. 
With  keen,  prophetic  vision,  she  could  trace 
In  this  groat  -trug^lo  progress  for  the  race — 
An  onward  step  toward  the  glorious  time 
When  men  of  every  nation,  every  clime, 
Should  boast  themselves  from  every  shackle  free, 
And  walk  erect  in  God's  own  Liberty. 

Reading,  Mass.,  June,  1870. 
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After  the  Poem,  the  President  read  the  following 
Dedication  Ode,  written  by  Nathaniel  II.  Morison. 
Esq.,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  which  was  sung  to  the  tune 
of  "  Gertrude,"  in  the  Choral  Tribute,  by  the  Barker 
Family  and  others : 

DEDICATION  ODE. 

A  DIRGE. 

Beside  the  river's  ripling  tide, 

The  green  wood  arched  above, 
To  our  brave  dead  we  consecrate 

This  monument  of  love  ; — 

To  men,  who,  when  the  thunder  shock 

Of  war  burst  o'er  the  land, 
Left  home  and  love  and  peace  to  join 

The  nation's  mustering  band  ; — 

To  men,  who,  fired  with  country's  love, 

Flung  her  proud  flag  on  high. 
And  dared,  to  stay  the  traitor's  arm, 

Beneath  that  Hag  to  die. 

Some  lie  by  broad  Potomac's  flood  ; 

One  near  Antietam  moulds; 
Some  fell  by  James  ;  the  Crater  some 

In  its  dark  bosom  holds. 

On  Southern  fields,  in  storms  and  floods, 

In  swamps  with  noxious  breath, 
By  battle's  shock  or  fever's  heat, 

They  met  the  soldier's  death. 

Brave  souls  !    to  you  we  rear  this  pile, — 

To  you,  who  nobly  gave 
Your  lives,  a  willing  sacrifice, 

Your  Country's  life  to  save. 

Long  may  it  grace  our  village  grove, — 

Long  tell  from  sire  to  son, 
That  death  for  right  is  never  death, 

But  life  immortal  won. 
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The  President  then  presented  Dr.  E.  M.  Tubbs,  of 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  formerly  of  Peterborough, — a  gen- 
tleman to  whom  the  town  is  deeply  indebted  for  the 
extended  and  faithful  record,  kept  by  him,  of  soldiers' 
enlistments,  deaths,  and  all  incidents  pertaining  to 
the  war, — who  read  the  following 

SOLDIERS'    ANNALS. 

Mr.  President: — Well  do  I  remember  how  every  nerve  thrilled 
as  one  by  one,  friends  to-day  around  me,  and  some*  alas  !  whose 
names  we  have  engraved  in  yonder  bronze,  called  upon  me  while 
prostrated  with  sickness,  and  told  me  of  the  rebels  tiring  upon 
the  "Star  of  the  West,"  laden  with  provisions  for  our  little  gar- 
rison in  Fort  Sumpter, — the  march  of  the  Mass.  6th  through 
Baltimore, — the  burning  of  Norfolk  Navy  Yard, — the  President's 
call  for  75,000  men, — the  general  alarm  and  the  uprising  of  the 
whole  North  to  crush  out  treason  and  rebellion.  The  present  gen- 
eration in  Peterboro'  had  known  nothing  of  War.  We  had  in- 
deed a  few  survivors  of  the  War  of  1812  among  us,  who 
could  tell  us  of  Lundy's  Lane  and  Scott's  Niagara  Campaign, 
but  these  events  were  so  far  back,  that  children,  born  years  sub- 
sequently, are  now  gray-headed.  We  had  read  the  histories  of 
the  wars  of  our  own  country  and  the  world,  but  we,  untutored 
and  unprepared,  were  about  to  take  our  part  in  making  the  his- 
tory of  a  war  more  gigantic  in  many  of  its  elements  than  the  world 
had  ever  seen.  The  trumpet  call  "to  arms"  had  hardly  died 
away,  when  the  call  of  the  drum  was  heard  in  our  streets.  That 
noble  man,  whose  eye  was  too  soon  dimmed  in  death  to  see  his 
country's  salvation,  Ephraira  Weston,  of  Hancock,  came  here 
and  announced  his  determination  to  stand  between  rebellion  and 
his  country's  flag,  and  asked  our  yottiig  men  to  enroll  their  names 
with  his.  His  call  was  promptly  answered.  Some  fifty  young 
men  from  this  and  neighboring  towns  came  from  their  workshops 
and  their  farms,  to  do  and  dare  what  became  them  as  men.  But 
as  they  were  about  to  leave  for  the  rendezvous,  the  Government  at 
Washington,  better  comprehending  the  magnitude  of  the  rebellion, 
disbanded  the  three  months  recruits  who  had  not  been  mus- 
tered, and  called  out  42000  three  years  men.     Our  young  men  not 
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thus  to  be  baffled  in  their  patriotic  desires,  re-enrolled  their  names 
and  in  a  few  hours,  comparatively,  had  made  their  numbers  good 
upon  the  three  years  enrolment. 

You  have  not  forgotten  the  morning  of  May  26,  1861,  when 
we  gathered  in  yonder  Hall  to  bid  them  "  Good  by,  God  speed, 
and  a  happy  return."  You  have  not  forgotten  the  tears  that  were 
shed  as  we  marched  by  their  side  through  the  street,  nor  the  last 
embraces  between  mother  and  son,  husband  and  wife,  and  the 
father  and  his  little  children,  as  those  brave  men  took  their  lives 
in  their  hands  and  went  out  to  do  battle  for  their  country's  life. 
No,  memory  holds  fast  by  its  first  lessons  and  we  were  then  just 
beginning  to  learn  war.  Did  time  permit  I  might  tell  you  in  de- 
tail of  their  reception  in  Bennington,  Antrim,  and  Hillsboro'; 
how  the  people  in  their  enthusiasm  turned  out  en  masse  and 
received  them  with  ringing  of  bells,  the  firing  of  cannon,  and  by 
every  token  that  a  people  could  bestow  upon  the  men  who  were 
to  stand  between  their  hearthstones  and  the  ravages  of  war,  who 
were  to  uphold  the  flag  of  their  country  and  maintain  the  Union 
inviolate. 

Thus  went  from  our  midst  to  join  the  2d  N.  H.  Regiment,  I). 
W.  and  G.  T.  Gould,  Saunders,  Starkey,  Regan,  Ames,  Bolio, 
Collister,  Duffey,  Farnsworth,  Hannaford,  Forbush,  Hall,  Hurd 
and  Moore ;  soon  to  be  joined  by  Howe,  Darius  and  G.  W.  Had- 
ley,  Hannaford,  Wilder,  Cooledge  and  Edward  Bolio.  I  would 
like  to  trace  these  men  through  their  long  marches,  their  bivouac 
at  night,  their  wearisome  hospital  life, — through  the  fiery  scenes 
•of  Bull  Run,  Williamsburg,  Fair  Oaks,  McClellan's  7  days  before 
Richmond,  Bristow's  Station,  2d  Bull  Run,  Chantilly,  Fredericks- 
burg, Gettysburg,  Warping  Hights,  Drury's  Bluff,  Siege  of  Rich- 
mond and  other  hard  fought  battles,  but  time  will  not  permit. 
Seven  were  wounded  in  battle;  one,  D.  W.  Gould,  you  have  with 
you  with  armless  sleeve;  Hall  died  of  disease  in  Hospital  at 
Washington,  Frank  E.  Howe  was  killed  at  Fair  Oaks,  Va.,  Ed- 
ward Bolio  at  Cold  Harbor,  Ya.,  and  Charles  O.  Collister  at  the 
2d  Battle  of  Bull  Run.  Thus  briefly  I  trace  the  career  of  our 
first  installment  to  that  grand  army  that  stood  for  Union  and  a 
free  government. 

Soon  after  the  defeat  at  Bull  Run,  Congress  authorized  the 
raising  of  a  half  million  of  soldiers.  Then  again  resounded 
through  the  laud,  the  cry,  "  To  Arms."     Our  young  men  heard 
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the  call  and  sought  access  to  the  grand  army  through  various  re- 
cruiting offices  in  this  and  neighboring  towns.  Richardson,  Jew- 
ett,  Osborn  and  Frost  joined  the  3d  Regiment ;  Mathews,  the 
three  Wymans,  Welding,  Piper,  Gould  and  Crosby,  the  4th  Regi- 
ment; Breed,  Holt,  Spauldingand  Nichols,  the  5th.  They  fought 
on  the  fields  of  Morris  Island,  Fort  Wagner,  Pocotaligo,  James 
Island,  Fort  Fisher,  Beaufort,  Chester  Station,  Drury's  Bluff,  Ber- 
muda Hundreds,  Hatcher's  Run,  New  Market  Hights,  Charles 
City,  Petersburg,  Deep  Bottom,  Cold  Harbor,  White  Oak  Swamp, 
Siege  of  Richmond,  and  other  fields  which  will  ever  be  renowned 
in  the  annals  of  American  Warfare.  These  men  did  not  go  un- 
scathed through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  battle.  Several  will  always 
carry  scars  as  tokens  of  their  valor,  while  Nichols  left  an  arm  at 
White  Oak  Swamp  as  his  contribution  towards  a  restored  and  re- 
generated Union.  Welding  fell  in  one  of  the  fierce  assaults  up- 
on Petersburg  ;  Spaulding  laid  down  his  life  in  the  gory  battle  of 
Cold  Harbor  ;  Crosby  died  in  the  Hospital  at  Beaufort,  N.  C. ; 
while  Breed,  who  went  away  so  full  of  enthusiasm,  died  of  typhus 
fever  in  the  Field  Hospital  at  Fairfax  Seminary.  Thus  was  the 
roll  of  the  honored  dead  being  increased,  while  mourning  was 
about  our  own  hearthstones  for  the  uureturning  brave. 

But  still  the  country  was  in  sore  need  of  more  men.  The  army 
at  every  pathway  found  its  way  barred.  The  rebellion  was  every- 
where taking  on  more  formidable  proportions,  and  as  the  need 
grew  our  young  men  girded  themselves  anew  for  the  fight.  When 
John  A.  Cummings,  closing  his  law  books,  unfurled  the  banner 
and  opened  the  recruiting  books,  they  rallied  with  the  old  time 
enthusiasm.  The  brothers  John  S.  and  Jonathan  Smith,  Lake- 
man,  the  Hadley  brothers,  Webber,  Howe,  Wallace,  Farwell, 
Badger,  White,  Wheeler,  Page,  M.  A.  Smith,  Farnum,  Cram,  the 
Perry  brothers,  Bracketl,  M.  A.  and  T.  K.  Ames,  2d,  enrolled 
their  names. 

As  the  Scottish  Henchman  seized  the  fiery  Cross  which  was  to 
arouse  the  Clan  to  battle,  when  breathlessly  handed  him  by  a  fel- 
low Clansman,  so  was  Fuller  ready  to  seize  the  Star  Spangled 
Symbol  of  loyalty  and  battle  when  extended  to  him  by  his  prede- 
cessor, and  around  him,  faithful  as  the  Scottish  Clans,  rallied 
Dodd,  Cross,  Blake,  Fay,  Nims,  Robbe,  Silver,  Sweat,  Taggart, 
Vose,  Winch,  Woods,  Bowers,  Starkev,  Clark  and  Wallace  Scott. 
When  these  two  squads  left  for  camp  at  Keene,  to  join  the  6th 
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Regiment,  of  which  Charles  Scott  was  to  be  Major,  we  felt  that 
the  war  was  draining  the  young  life  blood  from  the  town.  The 
long  nights  of  anxious  thought  of  the  absent  ones,  were  succeed- 
ed by  the  longer  days  of  expectation  of  dreaded  news  from  the 
battle  field.  Although  the  war  had  been  in  progress  but  six 
months,  our  people  had  learned  the  terrible  agony  of  suspense, 
when  the  heart  seemed  bursting  with  anxiety  to  hear  the  news  of 
the  battle,  ytt  shrinking  to  hear  it,  lest  the  name  of  some  loved 
one  should  be  among  the  dead.  They  had  learned  the  truth  of 
the  remark  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  "  that  next  to  a  great  de- 
feat the  most  terrible  calamity  was  a  great  victory."  With  what 
intensified  feelings,  therefore,  did  they  watch  the  progress  of  these 
men  through  the  bloody  scenes  of  Campden,  2d  Bull  Run,  Chan- 
tilly,  South  Mountain,  Antietara,  Fredericksburg,  Vicksburg, 
Miss.,  Jackson,  Miss.,  the  Wilderness,  Spotsylvania,  Tolopotomy 
Creek,  Bethseda  Church,  North  Anna,  Cold  Harbor,  Petersburg, 
Burnside's  Mine,  Poplar  Grove,  Hatcher's  Run,  and  other  battle 
fields  of  the  war.  Well  might  the  friends  have  intensified  anxie- 
ty, as  out  of  these  forty  men  fifteen  were  killed  in  battle  or  died 
of  disease,  and  ten  mor?  were  severely  wounded.  Sweat  lost  a 
leg  at  the  2d  Bull  Run,  John  M.  Dodd  died  at  Alexandria,  Va., 
Lucius  H.  Farwell  and  Christopher  M.  Wheeler  died  at  Hatteras 
Inlet,  N.  C,  of  measles ;  George  W.  Hadley  died  at  Newport 
News,  Wm.  H.  Wallace  died  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Cyrus  Henry 
Farnum  at  Covington,  Ky.,  Charles  H.  Fay  of  lung  fever  at  Al- 
exandria, Va.,  Thomas  J.  Vose  at  a  Hospital  in  New  York  City, 
while  Washington  Woods  returned  to  die  in  his  native  town. 
Disease  did  its  work  for  these  men,  and  away  from  home,  its  eu- 
dearments  and  solicitudes,  surrounded  by  comrades  suffering  like 
themselves,  their  spirits  passed  on  to  join  that  great  army  of  mar- 
tyred souls,  which  will  one  day  appeal  in  judgment  against  the 
authors  of  this  wicked  rebellion.  But  not  thus  died  all.  Amid 
bursting  shell,  the  roar  of  artillery,  the  roll  of  musketry,  or  in 
the  fierce  charge,  was  quenched  young  life,  full  of  hope,  full 
of  ambition,  full  of  bright  promise  for  the  future.  Timothy 
Kneeland  Ames,  at  the  head  of  his  company,  fell  in  the 
second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  his  remains  lie  there  among  the 
unknown  and  unrecognized  dead.  Charles  L.  Fuller,  at  the  head 
of  his  company,  on  the  same  field  fell  stricken  to  unconsciousness, 
lingered  a  few  days  and  died.     His  remains  lie  buried  in  yonder 
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cemetery,  where  you,  his  surviving  comrades,  in  tender  remem- 
brance annually  strew  flowers  upon  his  grave.  David  A.  Cram, 
ou  the  same  field,  yielded  his  life  ;  and  among  the  unknown  dead 
there  also  lie  the  remains  of  Henry  C.Taggart,  while  young  Alfred 
Perry  yielded  his  life  from  wounds  received  in  the  fierce  charge 
upon  Fredericksburg  Hights.  Philemon  W.  Cross,  courteous, 
amiable,  beloved  of  all,  lost  his  life  when  returning  to  his  regi- 
meut,  by  the  collision  of  the  steamers  George  Peabody  and  West 
Point,  on  the  Potomac  river.  Somebody  blundered,  and  thereby 
brought  woe  into  many  a  household  in  Peterborough. 

Josiah  P.  Smith  enlisted  in  the  8th  Regiment,  and  was  with 
Gen.  Banks  in  his  Louisiana  campaign.  Crawling  from  the  hos- 
pital where  he  had  been  lingering  with  malarial  disease,  he  took 
his  place  in  the  ranks  to  storm  the  forts-  at  Port  Hudson,  and 
among  the  abattis  of  that  fort  was  stricken  dead  by  the  enemy's 
bullet.  Jonathan  S.  Powers  of  the  same  regiment,  died  at  Camp 
Parapet,  La.     John  C.  Richardson  alone  returned. 

All  these  had  left  us  in  1861, — the  first  year  of  the  war.  The 
year  1862  found  the  rebel  army  apparently  stronger  than  ever. 
The  Union  army  was  constantly  in  need  of  more  men.  In  the 
summer  of  1862,  the  10th,  11th,  12th  and  13th  N.  H.  Regiments 
were  organized.  John  Boiio,  GafFney,  Harkins,  Kelly,  Mulbearn, 
and  Regan,  joined  the  10th.  Kelly  and  Mulheara  were  wounded 
at  Cold  Harbor,  and  Regan  was  wounded  at  Cold  Harbor  and 
Drury's  Bluff.  These  three,  with  Bolio,  were  in  many  of  the 
hardest  hattles  of  the  war,  and  served  with  credit  to  themselves 
aud  the  town  until  regularly  mustered  out. 

As  you  have  watched  a  blazing  fire,  you  have  noticed  at  times 
that  it  flashed  with  unusual  brilliancy.  So  it  was  with  the  pat- 
riotism of  our  citizens  during  the  war.  At  no  time,  for  a  mo- 
ment, was  the  idea  tolerated  that  the  Southern  Confederacy 
should  be  acknowledged,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  people  were  al- 
ways determined  to  furnish  in  some  way  their  full  quota  to  crush 
the  rebellion.  When,  therefore,  Nathan  D.  Stoodley  sold  his 
stock  of  goods  under  the  hammer  that  he  might  be  freed  from 
business  entanglements,  and  converted  his  store  into  a  recruiting 
office,  and  was  joined  by  Gustavus  A.  Forbush,  who  left  a  lucra- 
tive employment  to  do  it,  we  saw  one  of  those  brilliant  flashes, 
one  of  those  Pentecosts  of  patriotism,  that  saved  the  nation.  In  a 
few  days  they  had  recruited  a  large  company  with  the  following 
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men  from  Peterboro':  Wheeler,  Brown,  Spofford,  Forbush,  A. 
M.  and  J.  D.  Smith,  Ames,  Bailey,  Bullard,  Brackett,  Crosby, 
Clark,  Chamberlain,  Evans,  Farwell,  Rufus  R.  and  Henry  H. 
Friar,  Greenwood,  Gould,  Hardy,  Lee,  Leathers,  McClenning, 
McGilvray,  D.  W.  and  Cortes  S.  Osborn,  Robbins,  Stevens, 
Woods,  and  Mark  A.  and  W.  H.  H.  Wilder,  and  these  were  af- 
terwards joined  by  Charles  S.  Lakeman.  When  these  men,  bid- 
ding adieu  to  their  families  and  passing  through  scenes  becoming 
painfully  familiar  to  us,  left  for  the  camp  of  the  13th  Regiment 
at  Concord,  they  met  the  Orator  of  the  Day  in  command  of  the 
Regiment,  Person  C.  Cheney,  then  an  honored  citizen  of  the  town, 
Quartermaster,  and  Mortier  L.  Morrison,  Quartermaster  Sergeant. 
This  regiment,  like  the  2d  and  6th,  owing  to  the  number  of  Peter- 
boro'  men  enlisted,  was  destined  to  be  watched  with  an  anxiety 
hardly  to  be  appreciated  by  the  men  who  were  in  the  heat  and 
bearing  the  burden  of  the  war.  They  left  more  wives  and  child- 
ren to  mourn  their  absence  than  any  other  squad  which  had  left 
the  town.  These  wives,  children  and  their  friends,  had  to  trace 
them  through  the  disaster  at  Fredericksburg,  where  they  received 
their  baptism  of  fire,  through  the  Siege  of  Suffolk,  through  the 
battles  of  Walthal  Road,  Swift  Creek,  Kinsland  Creek,  Drury's 
Bluff,  the  Bloody  scenes  of  Cold  Harbor,  the  assault  upon  and 
capture  of  Battery  No.  5  in  the  Siege  of  Petersburg,  the  storm- 
ing of  Fort  Harrison,  and  the  Siege  of  Richmond.  Nine  were 
severely  wounded;  Charles  E.  Lakeman  died  at  Point  of  Rocks, 
Va.;  Jacob  Chamberlain  was  wounded  at  Fredericksburg,  and 
was  afterward  stricken  with  lung  difficulty  and  ctied  at  Regiment- 
al Hospital  near  Portsmouth,  Va. ;  Eugene  G.  Farwell  died  at 
Hampton,  Va. ;  Plerbert  Lee  died  of  diphtheria  at  Portsmouth, 
Va. ;  John  Leathers,  of  small  pox  in  Field  Hospital  near  Point 
of  Rocks,  Va. ;  Cortes  S.  Osborn  died  at  Hampton,  Va.,  and  Rod- 
ney M.  Brackett  returned  home,  broken  down,  barely  in  season 
to  have  his  body  laid  away  among  his  native  hills;  Henry  H. 
Friar  fell  in  battle  before  Petersburg  during  one  of  those  long, 
fainting  days  when  the  army  was  burning  with  thirst  and  scalded 
with  heat;  Joseph  A.  Crosby,  lamented  by  officers  and  men,  was 
killed  when  about  to  enter  Fort  Harrison,  and  Gustavus  A.  For- 
bush, rallying  his  men,  was  struck  dead  by  a  rifle  ball  at  the 
mouth  of  the  same  fort.  I  wonder  not  that  Forbush  and  Crosby 
were  killed,  but  that  any  lived  to  enter  the  fort.     I  have  crossed 
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the  broad  plain,  have  scaled  the  hights,  have  seen  where  you,  Mr. 
Orator,  fell  severely  wounded  when  leading  the  assault,  have 
stood  upon  Crosby's  grave  and  where  Forbush  fell,  and  it  seems 
almost  impossible  that  human  prowess  could  have  stood  before  the 
shower  of  lead,  the  storm  of  grape  and  bursting  shell  which  they 
had  to  encounter,  The  march  across  the  plain  has  been  fitly 
named  "  the  march  of  death." 

In  the  16th  Regiment  were  Bobbins,  Peabody,  Piper  and 
Boyce.  James  L.  Boyce,  prostrated  with  the  malaria  of  Louisi- 
ana, returned  to  Peterboro'  and  died.  Francis  S.  Piper  was  left 
at  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  when  the  regiment  returned,  and  there  died. 

Leroy  P.  Greenwood  and  Charles  D.  French  were  the  only 
drafted  men  who  reported  in  person.  Greenwood  having  previ- 
ously served  in  the  N.  H.  Sharpshooters,  been  wounded  and  dis- 
charged, was  assigned  when  drafted  to  the  14th  Regiment. 
French  was  assigned  to  the  13th  Regiment,  but  served  most  of  his 
time  as  an  assistant  in  the  Provost  Marshal's  Office  at  Concord, 
N.  H. 

When  we  had  sent  all  these  men  to  the  field,  we  seriously  felt 
in  community  the  loss  of  physical  force  and  productive  capacity. 
Industrial  pursuits  were  suffering  for  want  of  laborers.  The  ro- 
mance of  the  war  was  all  gone.  It  had  become  a  stern  reality. 
The  heroic  dead  were  being  returned  to  us,  the  emaciated  and 
maimed  wrecks  of  once  proud  and  manly  forms  were  about  our 
streets,  and  were  poor  helps  to  the  recruiting  officer.  These  and 
other  reasons  led  our  people  to  cast  about  for  men  to»fill  the  quota 
without  further  exhaustion  of  our  townsmen,  and  resulted  in  buy- 
ing first  and  last  52  men,  who  went  as  "  Hired  Recruits,"  "  Sub- 
stitutes," and  4<  Representative  Recruits."  I  have  looked  through 
the  list  in  my  Record  of  these  men  to  find  something  to  com- 
mend. I  found  one  died  of  disease  and  one  was  slightly  wounded. 
A  large  portion  of  all  the  rest  either  deserted  to  the  enemy,  or 
deserted  to  sell  themselves  again.  Had  we  begun  the  substitute 
business  earlier  in  the  war  and  pursued  it  as  we  did  for  a  time,  T 
firmly  believe  that  the  banner  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  would 
be  floating  to-day  over  our  national  capitol.  But  enough  of  our 
good  citizens  continued  to  volunteer  to  save  the  nation.  Among 
these  no  truer  were  found  than  joined  the  Cavalry  service.  These 
in  the  first  squad  were,  Smith,  Dunn,  Hood,  Whitcomb,  Upton, 
Pritchard,    Field,  Farmer,    Huntress,    Whitman    and    Drinker. 
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They  fought  at  White  Oak  Swamp,  Wilson's  11  days  Raid, 
Winchester,  Summit  Point,  Kerneysville,  2d  Battle  of  Winches- 
ter, Waynesboro',  Tower's  Brook,  Cedar  Creek,  Mt.  Jackson  and 
Laurie  Valley.  Three  were  severely  wounded,  and  three  cap- 
tured by  the  enemy.  Erviu  H.  Smith  suffered  the  horrors  of 
Libby  and  Salisbury  Prisons,  but  survived,  and  is  here  to-day  to 
assist  in  dedicating  this  monument  to  the  memory  of  those  less 
fortunate  than  himself.  Ambrose  F.  Upton  endured  the  agonies 
of  Andersonville  until  a  beneficent  Providence  called  away  his 
spirit.  His  body  lies  in  grave  No.  11,473!  of  that  Prison  Pen. 
George  E.  Whitman  died  in  the  same  prison,  and  is  buried  in 
grave  No.  12,734 !  The  recording  Angel  must  have  wept  over 
the  scenes  there  witnessed  of  unattended  sickness  and  starvation. 
Wo  be  to  them  on  whom  the  responsibility  for  the  horrors  of  that 
prison  house  rests. 

Our  second  squad  of  Cavalry  were,  G.  W.  Cummings,  White, 
Page,  Smith,  Ames,  Scott,  Negretti,  Jewett,  May,  Gray,  Tilden 
and  Bailey.  These  men,  some  of  them  Infantry  veterans,  en- 
tered the  First  New  Hampshire  Cavalry,  which  was  being  recruit- 
ed by.  John  A.  Cummings,  who  was  appointed  one  of  the  Majors 
of  the  regiment.  Their  enlistment  was  too  late  for  them  to  take 
an  active  part  in  crushing  out  the  Rebellion.  I  am  happy  to 
commend  their  patriotism  and  chronicle  their  safe  return. 

Mason,  Mooney  and  Greenwood  were  in  the  1st  N.  H.  Light 
Battery,  and  were  at  the  Siege  of  Petersburg,  and  when  the  linal 
movement  against  Lee  was  made  were  in  active  pursuit  to  Appo- 
mattox Court  House,  where  Lee  surrendered  and  the  Rebellion 
was  crushed. 

Cheney,  Robbe,  Hardy,  York  and  Moore  were  in  the  1st  Heavy 
Artillery  and  were  stationed  in  the  defenses  of  Washington  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  They  entered  during  the  last  year  of  active 
service  and  returned  so  far  as  I  know,  unharmed,  having  faith- 
fully and  patriotically  done  their  duties. 

John  Swallow  was  our  only  representative,  except  by  transfer, 
in  that  branch  of  service  which  was  graced  by  a  Goldsborough, 
a  Dupont,  a  Foote  and  a  Farragut.  He  was  on  the  Tusca*orain 
pursuit  of  Rebel  Privateers,  or  on  the  Blockade  of  Wilmington, 
N.  C. 

Peterborough  thus  furnished  22o  men  to  the  army,  of  whose 
record,  we,  as   a  town,  they,  as  men,  and  their  childreu  and  their 
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children's  children  to  the  latest  generation,  have  reason  to  be 
proud- 
Peterborough  furnished  1  Lieutenant  Colonel,  3  Majors,  5  Cap- 
tains, 8  First  Lieutenants,  10  Second  Lieutenants,  2  Regimental 
Quartermasters,  2  Quartermaster  Sergeants,  4  Sergeant  Majors, 
1  Drum  Major,  and  a  large  number  of  Sergeants  and  Corporals. 

Were  I  writing  a  history  of  Peterborough  in  the  Rebellion,  it 
would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  speak  of  the  Soldiers'  Aid  Socie- 
ties and  their  beneficent  works,  and  to  record  the  doings  of  her 
sons  who  enlisted  in  other  towns  and  states,  heroically  fought,  pa- 
tiently suffered,  and  finally  gave  their  lives  in  their  country's  de- 
fense. But  neither  the  scope  of  my  purpose,  or  time,  will  permit. 
But  I  feel  I  should  do  offense  to  my  better  feelings  and  the  feel- 
ings of  this  community,  were  I  to  omit  to  mention  one  other  sac- 
rifice which  Peterborough  made  in  the  war.  War  is  stern  and 
unrelenting.  It  demauds  its  victims.  When  men  take  arms  in 
their  hands  and  go  forth  to  battle,  we  do  not  expect  all  to  return ; 
but  in  their  physical  strength  and  manly  courage  they  have  a 
reasonable  defense.  So  when  war  approaches  their  hearthstones 
men  stand  forth  in  their  defense,  yielding  life,  if  need  be,  to  pro- 
tect their  wives  and  little  ones  from  all  harm.  And  womaol  in 
her  turn,  when  sickness  prostrates  that  manly  strength  which  is 
her  shield  and  protection,  knows  no  other  duty,  and  will  listeu  to 
no  other  counsel,  than  to  seek  that  sick  bed  and  restore  the  pros- 
trate form  by  a  watchfulness  and  tenderness  which  she  alone  can 
bestow.  It  was  under  such  circumstances  that  Sophia,  wife  of 
Lt.  Col.  Charles  Scott,  left  us  in  July,  1862,  braving  the  dangers 
that  enviroued  her  in  going  to  the  army,  that  she  might  be  by 
the  bedside  of  her  sick  husband.  And  at  nearly  the  same  time 
another  in  all  the  beauty  and  loveliuess  of  young  womanhood, 
sought  him  with  whom  she  was  connected  in  the^tenderest  rela- 
tion in  life,  that  she  might  be  by  his  side,  if  for  a  few  days  only, 
to  break  that  suspense,  that  dread  of  some  impending  evil,  which 
all  endure  who  are  separated  from  the  object  of  their  love.  Thus 
Katie,  wife  of  Capt.  John  A.  Cummings,  was  at  Newport  News, 
Va., — there,  indeed,  too  late  to  find  the  object  of  her  pilgrimage, 
as  he  had  been  ordered  to  active  duties.  So  she  and  Mrs.  Scott 
took  the  steamer  West  Point  bound  for  Washington.  I  need  not 
tell  you  what  a  pall  was  thrown  over  this  community  when  the 
telegraph  flashed   the  intelligence   that  that  steamer  had  collided 
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with  another,  and  that  these  women,  brave  and  loving,  had  sunk 
beneath  the  waves.  You  all  were  too  much  affected  to  have  for- 
gotten it.  Eyes  long  unused  to  weep  restrained  not  their  tears. 
The  poignancy  of  grief  was  hardly  equalled  in  this  community 
by  any  one  event  during  the  war.  The  blow  was  so  unexpected, 
the  cause  so  needless,  the  lost  ones  so  endeared  to  the  whole  peo- 
ple, that  the  town  was  in  mouruing.  And  you,  the  comrades  of 
those  men  who  felt  most  keenly  the  blow,  recognize  these  women 
as  the  former  friends  of  the  soldiers,  and  also  that  they  lost  their 
lives  within  the  army  lines,  and  as  you  annually  strew  flowers  on 
the  graves  of  those  who  died  in  arms,  you  do  not  forget  them,  but 
hold  them  in  tender  remembrance,  and  also  decorate  their  graves. 
So  also  in  yonder  bronze  we  have  cut  their  names,  as  fit  compan- 
ion names  to  go  down  to  posterity  with  the  names  of  our  town's 
brave  and  fallen  heroes. 

In  thus  briefly  tracing  the  Record  of  our  Town's  Soldiers  I  am 
aware  of  my  shortcomings.  I  would  that  it  had  fallen  to  abler 
hands  than  mine  to  do  it.  I  would  that  some  man  of  genius 
could  have  led  you  over  all  the  great  battle  fields  of  this  great 
war  as  I  have  named  them,  and  showing  you  where  the  fight  was 
thickest,  where  brave  men  baptized  the  earth  with  their  blood, 
told  you  "your  heroes  were  there."  And  as  he  recounted  their 
long  marches,  their  cheerless  bivouacs  at  night,  their  deeds  of 
valor,  their  patience  during  the  long  wearisome  hours  in  prison, 
or  in  the  hospital,  when  sinking  and  exhausted  by  wounds  or  dis- 
ease, I  know  you  would  have  said,  we  need  no  granite  column  or 
monumental  bronze  by  which  to  remember  their  deeds,  but  the 
monument  which  we  have  erected  is  to  perpetuate  their  names  in 
all  the  cycles  of  time  while  bronze  and  granite  shall  endure. 

At  the   conclusion   of  the    Annals  the  following 

«_ 

Hymn,  written  for  the  occasion,  was  sung  by  the 
Select  Choir : 

DEDICATORY    HYMN. 

BY  DR.  T.  L.  BRADFORD. 

Southern  breezes,  soft  and  calm. 
Mingle  in  a  tender  psalm, 
Where  our  noble  heroes  sleep, 
Arill  above  them,  vigils  keep. 
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Grandly,  and  with  armor  on 
Marched  they  forth — the  conflict  won  ; 
Cheerfully,  amid  the  strife, 
Grave  their  country  even  life. 

Left  the  workshop,  and  the  field, 
Die  if  must — but  never  yield  ; 
Grappled  in  the  cause  of  right, 
Went  out  boldly  to  the  fight. 

And  to-day  we  mourn  their  fate, 
By  this  bronze  we  dedicate ; 
Praises  to  their  memory  sing  ; 
Laurel  wreaths  and  chaplets  bring. 

Fathers,  brothers,  seen  no  more — 
Marching  on  the  other  shore ; 
Weep  not  for  them,  what  renown 
Better  than  an  angel  crown  ? 

Soldiers  !  lived  ye  not  in  vain, 
Martyrs  for  a  nation's  gain  ; 
Peaceful  be  thy  honored  rest, 
In  thy  country's  panoplest. 

The  Committee  of  Invitation,  consisting  of  Charles 
Scott,  E.  H.  Smith  and  John  H.  Cutler,  then  reported, 
through  the  President/the  following  responses  received 
by  letter  from  distinguished  gentlemen  invited  : 

Executive  Mansion,  ) 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  26,  1870.  j" 
Gentlemen: 

The  President  directs  me  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  kind  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  dedication  of 
the  soldiers'  monument,  at  your  place,  on  June  17th,  and  to  con- 
vey to  you  his  regrets  that  he  is  unable  to  accept,  as  his  public 
duties  will  not  permit  him  to  be  absent  from  the  capital  at  that 
time.  I  am,  gentlemen, 

Your  obt.  svt., 

HORACE  PORTER, 
To  Messrs.  Secretary. 

Charles  Scott,   ") 

Ervin  II.  Smith,  -Committee, 

John  H.  Cutler,  ) 

Peterboro',  N.  H. 


• 
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New  York,  June  6th,  1870. 
Messrs.  Charles  Scott,   ~\ 

Ervin  H.  Smith,  r  Committee, 
1  John  H.  Cutler,  ) 

Peterboro',  N.  H., 

Gentlemen  : 

I  thank  you  for 
your  cordial  invitation  to  assist  in  the  dedication  of  a  monument 
to  the  sons  of  Peterboro'  who  foil  in  the  Rebellion.  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  accept,  but  am  prevented  by  the  probability  that  I 
shall  go  abroad  about  that  time.  I  assure  you  of  my  profound 
sympathy  with  you  in  your  desire  to  do  all  honor  to  the  illustri- 
ous memory  of  those  who  died  for  their  country.  May  the  free 
institutions  they  defended  long  endure  as  the  noblest  monument 
to  their  patriotic  devotion. 

I  remain,  very  truly  yours, 

A.  E.  BURNSIDE. 


State  of  New  Hampshire,^ 

Executive  Department,         >■ 
Concord,  June  14,  1870.     ) 
Gentlemen  : 

Your  favor  of  the  16th  ult.,  inviting  me  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  dedication  of  your  soldiers'  monument,  on  the  17th, 
is  received.  It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  be  present  at  that 
time,  if  possible,  and  to  participate  in  the  dedication  of  a  monu- 
ment to  those  citizens  of  Peterboro'  who  fell  in  the  war  for  the 
Union  ;  but,  as  the  Legislature  will  be  then  in  session,  so  that  it 
will  be  impossible  for  me  to  attend,  I  am  compelled  to  decline 
your  kind  invitation.  The  erection  of  this  monument  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  character  of  your  town.  No  town  in  the  State  has  a 
record  of  loyalty  more  constant,  or  patriotism  more  devoted,  and 
it  is  proper  and  fitting  that  by  a  suitable  monument  you  should 
manifest  your  gratitude  to  those  who  gave  their  lives  as  the  price 
of  our  present  happiness  aud  peace.  But  while  with  symbols  and 
ceremonies  we  testify  our  respect  for  their  noble  deeds,  we  should 
remember  that  their  most  appropriate  monument  is  the  Union, 
which  their  valor  defended,  their  heroism  preserved ;  and  the 
most  fitting  ceremony  in  this  hour  is  the  faithful  performance  of 
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our  duties  as  citizens  of  that  Union.     I  trust  this  thought  may 
fill  the  minds  and  guide  the  purposes  of  us  all. 
Yours  Respectfully, 

ONSLOW  STEARNS. 
Charles  Scott,    ~)  Committee 
E.  H,  Smith,  [■        of 

John  H.  Cutler,  j  Invitation. 


Bath,  N.  H.,  May  28,  1870. 
Messrs.  Charles  Scott,   ~\ 

Ervin  H.  Smith,  [-Committee, 
John  H.  Cutler,  ) 

Gentlemen : 

Your  circular  in- 
vitation of  the  16th  inst.  is  received.  Though  it  would  give  me 
great  pleasure  to  be  present  at  the  dedication  of  the  soldiers' 
monument,  I  fear  that  my  duties  to  the  living  will  prevent  my 
participating  in  the  laudable  measures  you  are  taking  to  com- 
memorate the  sufferings  and  sacrifices  of  those  who  freely  offered 
their  lives  on  the  altar  of  patriotism,  that  the  Union  might  live ! 
My  prayer  is  that  their  sacrifices  may  not  have  been  in  vain. 
Very  Respectfully,  &c, 

JOHN   BEDEL. 


Custom  House,  Boston,       ") 
office  of  the  naval  officer,  - 
June  15,  1870.  \ 

Dear  Col.: 

I  cannot  go  to  Peterboro'  Friday,  as   I  intended. 
Other  duties  are  found  to  be  such  as  positively  to  prevent.     Please 
excuse  me  to  my  old  comrades  in  arms,  and  believe  me, 
Yours  with  great  regard, 

WALTER  HARRIMAN. 

Col.  Charles  Scott. 


Keene,  N.  H.,  June  6th,  1870. 
Gentlemen: 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
cordial  invitation  to  be  present,  on  the  17th  inst.,  at  the  "dediea- 
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tion.of  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  those  sons  of  Peterboro' 
whose  lives  were  sacrificed  while  assisting  to  suppress  the  Rebel- 
lion." I  should  deem  it  a  great  pleasure,  as  well  as  a  privilege  and 
a  duty,  to  accept  the  invitation,  were  it  consistent  for  me  to  do  so, 
and  I  have  delayed  my  answer  hoping  that  I  might  yet  be  able  to 
give  you  an  affirmative  one ;  but  the  state  of  my  health  is 
such  that  I  am  compelled  to  seek  rest  and  quiet,  and  must  there- 
fore forego  the  pleasure  this  occasion  would  afford  me. 
—  With  many  thanks  for  your  kind  remembrance, 
•Ir,<L-  -  I  am,  gentlemen, 

Most  truly  yours, 

S.  G.  GRIFFIN. 
Col.  Charles  Scott, 

and  Members  of  the  Committee. 


Manchester,  June  9,  1870. 
Col.  Charles  Scott  and  others, 

Committee — 

Gents : 

I  have  the  honor 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  kind  invitation  to  be  present 
at  the  dedication  of  a  monument  erected  in  memory  of  the  sons 
of  Peterborough  whose  lives  were  sacrificed  in  assisting  to  sup- 
press the  late  Rebellion.  I  delayed  a  reply  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  so  arrange  my  time  as  to  be  able  to  accept  your  invitation,  so 
agreeable  to  my  feelings  and  desires,  and  shall  endeavor  to  let 
nothing  prevent  me.  Thanking  you  for  the  honor  done  me, 
I  remain  cordially  yours, 

FREDERICK  SMYTH. 


State  of  New  Hampshire,  ) 

office   of   the   state   treasurer,  > 

Concord,  June  14,  1870.  ) 

Messrs.  Charles  Scott  and  others — 

Dear  Sirs: 

It   will  give   me 
great  pleasure  to  meet  you  at  Peterboro',  June  17th,  if  my  health 
will  permit.     I  have  been  sadly  afflicted  in  the  loss  of  my  wife. 
If  nothing  prevents  I  shall  see  you  on  the  17th. 
Yours  truly, 

PETER  SANBORN. 
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General  Headquarters  State  of  New  Hampshire,  | 

adjutant  general's  office,  > 

Concord,  June  14,  1870.  ) 

Col.  Charles  Scott;- 

My  Dear  Sir: 

In  reply  to  your  kind  invitation 
to  he  present  at  the  dedication  of  the  soldiers'  monument,  June 
17th,  I  shall  endeavor  to  be  there ;  also,  thank  you  for  the  invi- 
tation. Very  respectfully, 

Your  obt.  serv't, 
To  Col.  Charles  Scott,  NATT  HEAD. 

Peterboro',  N.  H., 

Chairman  Committee. 


Peabody  Institute,         ) 
Baltimore,  Md.,  June  7,  1870.  j 
Charles  Scott,    } 
Ervin  H.  Smith,  -Committee, 
John  H.  Cutler,  ) 

Gentlemen: 

I  greatly  regret  that  it 
will  not  be  in  my  power  to  attend  the  dedication  of  the  monu- 
ment erected  to  those  sons  of  Peterboro'  who  fell  in  the  recent 
conflict  to  maintain  the  Government  of  our  fathers.  Permit  me, 
however,  to  be  represented  at  the  ceremony,  which  has  my  hearty 
sympathy,  by  the  following  hastily  written  lines,  which  I  am  only 
sorry  are  not  more  worthy  of  my  native  townsmen,  the  living  and 
the  dead,  who,  in  the  day  of  trial,  were  found  ready  to  lay  down 
their  lives  for  the  common  good. 

[See  Dedication  Ode,  page  44.] 

With  sympathy   for  the  enterprise  which  you  are  now  so  hap- 
pily completing,  I  am,  gentlemen, 

Yours  truly, 

N.  H.  MORISOX. 


The  following  was  subsequently  received  by  the 
Committee : 
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Headquarters  Military  Division  of  the  Missouri,  ) 
Chicago,  111.,  June  25th,  1870.  j 

Ervin  H.  Smith,  Esq., 

Peter.boro\  N.  H., 

Dear  Sir: 

I  have  just  returned  here 
after  an  eight  weeks'  absence,  and  find  your  kind  invitation  to  be 
present  at  the  dedication  of  the  soldiers'  monument  at  PeterboroV 
N.  H.,  on  the  17th,  upon  my  desk.  Say  to  my  old  comrades  in 
New  Hampshire  that  had  it  been  possible  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  been  present  with  them  on  such  an  interesting  occa- 
sion. Very  truly  yours, 

*P.  H.SHERIDAN, 

Lt.  General. 

The  President — Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  to  you,  as  Toastmaster  of  this 
occasion,  Lieut.  Daniel  iff.  White. 

Lieut.  White  came  forward  and  announced  the 
toasts  in  the  following  order : 

First.  Our  National  Prosperity.  Let  us  ever  give  thanks  to 
that  Being  who  rules  the  destinies  of  states  and  nations,  as  well 
as  of  individuals.' 

Responded  to  by  Eev.  George  Dustan,  Pastor  of 
the  Union  Evangelical  Society,  Peterboro'. 

Second.  The  Soldiers'  Aid  Societies.  While  we  bestow  upon 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  their  just  en- 
comiums, let  us  gratefully  remember  those  noble  women  who  con- 
tributed to  the  wants  of  soldiers  in  the  camp  and  on  the  battle 
field,  and  alleviated  the  sufferings  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the 
hospital. 

Responded  to  by  Dr.  George  B.  Twitchell,  Keene, 
N.  H. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — It  is  with  unfeigned  reluctance 
that  I  appear  before  you  now,  for  it  is  not  until  within  the  last 
five  minutes  that  I  learned  that  I  was  expected  to  respond  to  the 
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sentiment  just  read.  I  had  come  here  merely  for  the  interest 
which  I  felt  in  the  occasion  which  had  drawn  you  together,  and 
not  with  the  slightest  expectation  that  I  should  be  called  upon  to 
speak.  In  fact,  I  had  learned  that  a  gentleman  of  your  own 
town  had  been  appointed  to  speak  upon  this  subject ;  but,  as  he  is 
unavoidably  absent,  the  lot  has  fallen  upon  me  to  speak  for  him, 
and  as  I  hold  it  inexcusable  for  any  one  under  like  circumstances 
to  shirk  what  may  be  thought  a  duty,  I  could  not  refuse  the  re- 
quest of  your  President,  even  though  I  felt  myself  entirely  un- 
fitted for  the  task,  for  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  deserves  more 
than  a  passing  notice. 

The  Soldiers'  Aid  Societies,  which  were  the  hinges  upon  which 
the  Sanitary  Commission,  that  greatest  of  all  philanthropic  move- 
ments which  the  world  has  ever  seen,  turned,  were  so  intimately 
connected  with  this  great  enterprise  that  without  them  there  could 
have  been  no  Sanitary  Commission,  for  this  commission  was  but 
the  executive  of  the  Soldiers'  Aid  Societies,  dispensing  to  our 
brave  boys  in  the  field,  the  clothing,  medicines  and  various  luxu- 
ries which  our  sick  and  wounded  heroes  could  so  well  appreciate ; 
and  none  the  less  were  these  blessings  prized  for  being  the  free 
gifts  of  loving  hearts  in  their  far  distant  homes  ;  for  there  was  not 
a  town  or  even  school  district  throughout  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  the  loyal  States  that  did  not,  by  the  aid  of  the  fair 
fingers  of  the  ladies — God  bless  them — furnish  its  portion  of  the 
means  for  giving  health  and  comfort  to  our  suffering  soldiers. 
Such  untiring  devotion  to  a  noble  object  as  every  town  showed, 
was  never  before  known.  All  selfish  feelings  were  cast  aside,  and 
all  met  as  upon  a  common  platform  to  labor  for  the  good  of  our 
country's  defenders. 

The  amount  of  good  done  by  the  ladies  at  the  Meetings  of  the 
Soldiers'  Aid  Societies  can  never  be  estimated,  for  although  the 
government  intended  to  furnish  to  the  sick  and  wounded  soldier 
all  that  he  might  need,  yet  such  a  routine  was  required  to  obtain 
what  might  be  needed  for  his  health  and  comfort,  that  many 
times  he  would  have  suffered  much,  or  even  died,  before  the  nec- 
essary aid  could  be  obtained,  whilst  from  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion, whose  faithful  agents  could  be  found  in  every  camp,  upon 
every  battle  field  and  near  every  hospital,  could  at  once  be  ob- 
tained by  the  mere  asking,  everything  required,  whether  food, 
clothing  or   medicines,  or  the  many  little  delicacies  which  the 
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thoughtful  heart  of  woman  could  alone  conceive,  and  the  sick 
and  wounded  away  from  home  and  loving  hands,  could  so  well  ap- 
preciate. I  would  say  that  not  to  the  Sanitary  Commission  alone 
which  bestowed  these  so  great  benefits,  but  to  the  Christian  Com- 
mission, also,  is  the  soldier  indebted  for  untold  blessings,  and  no 
history  of  our  great  civil  war  can  be  written  which  does  not  give 
prominence  to  these  great  philanthropic  bodies. 

But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  feel  that  I  owe  you  an  apology  for 
trespassing  so  much  upon  your  time.  I  would  that  I  was  pre- 
pared to  treat  as  it  ought  to  be  this  great  subject.  Those  only 
can  know  the  vast  good  it  has  done  who  have  been  the  recipients 
of  its  bounty. 

Third.  The  Sixth  N.  II.  Regiment  of  Volunteers.  The  brav- 
ery and  endurance  of  its  officers  and  soldiers  have  rendered  its 
name  illustrious  on  the  pages  of  our  country's  history. 

Responded  to  by  Major  John  A.  Cummings.,  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  formerly  of  Peterboro'. 

Mr.  President  and  Friends  : — Though  called  upon  here 
to-day  to  respond  to  a  sentiment  doing  honor  to  the  memory  of 
the  Sixth  Regiment  of  Veteran  Volunteers,  I  feel  that  any  words 
of  mine  will  be  but  a  poor  tribute  to  its  merits.  The  names  of  so 
many  of  its  members,  engraved  upon  this  monument,  speak  of  its 
patriotism,  its  devotion  and  its  sacrifices,  with  an  eloquence  far 
surpassing  any  eulogy  I  am  able  to  pronounce.  Some  of  the  most 
promising  young  men  of  Peterboro'  entered  its  ranks  aud  died  in 
their  country's  service.  During  these  ceremonies  here  to-day,  my 
mind  continually  reverts  to  that  season  of  '61,  when  these  men  of 
the  old  Sixth  were  enlisting  in  our  village.  How  sad  have  been 
the  changes  in  many  of  our  lives  since  then  ;  how  great  the 
chauges  in  the  prospects  of  the  nation!  Through  our  terrible 
trials  and  sacrifices  we  have  won  a  bright  future  for  posterity. 
To  some  within  the  reach  ui  my  voice,  that  season  of  ol  is  re- 
called as  the  startled  awakening  from  the  dreams  of  careless  bov- 
hood  to  the  stern  duties  of  the  patriot  in  the  hour  of  his  country's 
peril.  Here  among  the  hills  had  we  been  reared,  our  lives  thus 
far  a  pleasant  dream.  Our  .-ports,  our  lessons  and  our  easy  tasks 
had  thus  far  been  the  light  realities  of  our  lives.  The  world  be- 
yond, the  passious,  the  sorrows  and  the  ambitions  of  manhood, 
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were  pictures  set  far  away  in  the  future.  But  the  hour  of  our 
country's  danger,  thank  God,  did  not  find  us  wanting.  We  had 
learned  the  duties  of  American  citizens  in  such  emergencies,  and 
when  the  crisis  came  the  world  beheld  one  of  the  grandest  out- 
bursts of  patriotism  which  human  history  has  ever  recorded. 
The  examples  of  our  Revolutionary  fathers  were  emulated, and  the  ■ 
teachings  of  our  patriot  statesmen  remembered.  "Liberty  and 
Union,  one  and  inseparable,  now  and  forever ! "  we  echoed  in  our 
hearts  as  we  went  forth  to  meet  the  nation's  foes.  We  went,  not 
with  gladness,  not  with  joy,  but  with  a  firm  determination  to  do 
our  duty.  We  felt  keenly  the  great  responsibility  that  rested 
upon  us,  and  the  terrible  sacrifice  we  were  called  upon  to  make, 
and  in  some  of  our  hearts  there  were  fear  and  trembling  lest  we 
might  fail  to  meet  war's  hardships  and  dangers  with  true  and  un- 
flinching courage.  Many  of  us  could  never  have  made  the  sac- 
rifice had  the  cause  been  less  momentous.  How  long  we  lingered, 
hoping  that  the  inevitable  might  be  averted.  In  the  suddenness 
of  the  shock  of  war  we  could  not  realize  the  imminence  of  the 
nation's  peril.  Preparations  were  going  forward  all  over  the  land. 
Here  in  our  own  village  the  patriot  Weston  organized  his  little 
band.  How  vividly  those  early  days  of  the  war  rise  up  before  us 
now.  Holidays  they  almost  seemed  in  the  excitement  of  the 
hour.  War  meetings,  as  they  were  called,  were  held  in  this  and 
other  villages  and  cities  throughout  the  North.  Women  came 
together,  and  while  preparing  garments,  bandages  and  lint,  helped 
the  cause  tenfold  by  their  enthusiastic  patriotism.  Days  of  anx- 
iety and  suspense  we  all  endured  while  questioning  within  our- 
selves if  the  time  had  come  when  we  should  go.  To  each  one  of 
us  the  decision  involved  varied  questions.  Should  we  give  up  our 
homes,  our  friends,  leave  our  occupations,  relinquish  our  busi- 
ness, abandon  our  studies?  Should  we  in  a  moment,  as  it  were, 
turn  from  all  our  pleasures  and  pursuits  thus  far  in  life,  overturn 
all  our  well  laid  plans  and  direct  our  steps  in  a  new  and  untried 
path?  Only  those  who  went,  can  know  with  what  anxiety  these 
questions  were  considered,  or  what  relief  it  brought  when  they 
were  once  decided.  Every  day  for  weeks  during  that  summer  of 
'61,  my  friend  Ames  and  myself,  students  together  in  yonder 
office,  discussed  these  questions  together.  His  plans  for  life  were 
made;  he  had  set  his  mark  high,  and  by  hard  and  thorough 
study  was  laying  the  foundation   for  that  future  eminence  which 
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I  feel  confident  he  would  have  attained,  had  he  not  thus  early 
been  called  to  sacrifice  his  life.  It  was  harder  for  him  to  decide 
to  go  than  one  of  a  lesser  or  different  ambition.  How  we  all 
looked  to  each  other  in  those  days  of  doubt.  If  others  went,  we 
would  go.  If  we  could  go  with  friends  and  neighbors  it  would 
lighten  the  burden.  Several  of  my  acquaintances  had  said  to  me, 
"When  you  go,  we  will."  Among  this  number  were  Allison  G. 
Howe,  Allen  T.  Perry,  C.  Henry  Farnurn,  John  S.  Smith  and 
others.  They  kept  their  word,  but  some  who  had  been  most  em- 
phatic in  this  determination  never  went  at  all.  The  latter,  I 
conclude,  had  either  misjudged  me  or  were  lacking  in  sincerity 
or  memory. 

After  we  had  enlisted,  while  still  at  home,  we  were  caused  some 
heart  burnings  by  a  few  in  our  midst  who  failed  to  bid  us  a  hearty 
God-speed.  Let  it  be  remembered  in  the  future  that  all  through 
the  Rebellion  there  were  those  in  the  North  who,  like  the  tories 
of  the  Revolution,  gave  their  sympathies  to  their  country's  ene- 
mies. We,  who  went,  have  cause  to  be  grateful  to  those  who 
fought  the  moral  battle  at  home,  and  who  aided  and  sustained  us 
by  every  means  in  their  power.  Peterboro'  had  many  patriots 
who  were  not  in  the  army.  The  noble  woman  who  bequeathed 
this  beautiful  Park  to  the  town  was  one  of  these.  Well  do  I  re- 
member the  words  of  cheer,  together  with  more  substantial  tokens, 
which  she  gave  to  my  companions  and  myself  as  we  were  going 
away.  Were  she  living  to-day  she  would  rejoice  to  see  this  mon- 
ument placed  here  and  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  brave  who 
have  fallen. 

With  reference  to  my  own  little  baud  of  recruits,  numbering 
forty  men,  but  one  of  whom  was  over  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
there  were  those  here  who  ridiculed  us  as  boys.  They  were  older 
than  we,  but  their  wisdom  did  not  compare  with  their  years,  for 
they  had  yet  to  learn  that  the  preservation  of  the  Union  depended 
upon  the  patriotism  and  devotion  of  her  youth.  The  student  of 
history  will  learn  that  in  all  groat  conflicts  of  ages  past,  unselfish, 
devoted  boys  have  borne  the  burden  of  the  fight.  A  Republic, 
especially,  in  the  hour  of  peril,  can  only  be  saved  to  greatness 
and  prosperity  when  her  youth  remain  firm  and  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  virtue.  Many  times  while  drilling  here  I  heard  my 
squad  of  men  derided  as  mere  boys.  A  prominent  citizen  of  an 
adjoining  town  made  the   remark,  as  he  looked  out  of  a  window 
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upon  them,  "  What  soldiers!  I  could  whip  a  barn  floor  full  of 
•mch  boys."  I  often  thought  of  that  remark  afterwards  when  I 
saw  those  boys  foremost  in  the  fight.  Little  Alfred  Perry,  whose 
name  is  on  yonder  monument,  was  one  of  those  often  ridiculed 
for  his  youth  and  small  stature,  yet  no  soldier  ever  fought  with 
more  effect,  or  died  with  more  unflinching  courage  than  he.  I 
can  never  forget  his  words,  when  as  I  stood  over  the  couch  where- 
on he  lay,  a  mangled  form,  and  when  I  could  not  repress  my  tears, 
he  said  to  me  with  a  calm  smile,  "Captain,  I  would  have  come, 
even  had  I  known  this  was  to  happen.  I  have  done  my  duty." 
The  heroic  example  of  that  boy  removed  the  depressing  effects  of 
that  terrible  sacrifice  at  Fredericksburg,  and  inspired  the  whole 
regiment  with  renewed  patriotism. 

Another  injustice  was  often  done  the  good  soldier  here  at  home 
by  the  remark  that  we  loved  the  peril  and  excitement  of  battle. 
I  have  yet  to  see  the  real  soldier  who  loved  the  fight.  Soldiers 
were  men ;  they  thought  of  safety  and  valued  their  lives  as  other 
men  ;  duty  called  them  to  put  those  lives  in  peril  and  they  obeyed. 
The  true  soldiers  were  afraid  and  trembled  as  the  fight  came  on. 
Their  lofty  sense  of  duty  and  the  thought  that  upon  their  courage 
and  devotion  depended  either  a  glorious  future  or  a  miserable  ob- 
livion for  the  mighty  republic  of  their  fathers,  alone  nerved  them 
to  face  the  cannon's  mouth.  If  they  loved  the  fight,  and  it  was 
fun  to  charge  the  batteries  of  the  enemy,  then  there  was  no  sacri- 
fice, no  patriotism.  The  man  that  dreads  the  battle  and  trembles 
at  the  conflict,  yet  goes  unhesitatingly  forward,  is  the  true  patriot 
and  hero.  "  Home-guards  "  and  "  bounty-jumpers  "  may  tell  you 
of  the  fun  and  glory  of  charging  up  to  the  cannon's  mouth  ;  do 
not  believe  them.  Those  who  fell  were  noble,  valuable  men. 
Their  lives  were  worth  much  to  themselves,  more  to  their  friends, 
aud  everything  to  their  country.  Fitting  it  is  that  their  names 
should  be  thus  commemorated.  Would  that  we  could  place  them 
all  among  the  few 

"  Immortal  names 
That  were  not  born  to  die." 

Their  services  demand  from  us  the  most  grateful  tribute  of  the 
heart.  Human  annals  contain  no  instances  of  devotion  more  un- 
selfish, of  patriotism  more  unbounded,  than  that  of  the  men  whose 
names  are  inscribed  upon  this  tablet.  If  in  the  future  there 
should  be  any  one  with  soul  so  callous  as  to  ask,  "  What  did  these 
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men  that  their  names  are  thus  emblazoned  here?"  let  him  be 
answered  :  They  saved  the  nation  ;  saved  it  from  a  death  of  vio- 
lence and  shame,  and  opened  before  it  a  new  career,  brighter  than 
nation  ever  trod.  They  saved  the  Union  from  dismemberment; 
preserved  the  glorious  heritage  of  our  fathers,  and  established 
it  upon  a  broader  and  firmer  foundation.  They  saved  Freedom 
and  constitutional  government  to  us  and  our  children.  They 
kindled  anew  the  torch  of  Liberty,  and  fixed  it  high,  as  a  beacon- 
light  to  guide  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  Freedom.  They 
struck  with  their  bayonets  and  shivered  to  atoms  with  the  shock* 
the  chains  of  four  millions  of  slaves.  But  for  them,  vain  would 
have  been  the  wisdom  of  the  statesman,  vain  the  zeal  of  the  pat- 
riot. But  for  them  all  would  have  been  lost ;  treason  would  have 
triumphed;  our  national  unity,  our  social  blessings,  our  wealth 
and  prosperity,  our  civilization  and  progress,  all  would  have  been 
sunk  deep  in  the  gulf  of  anarchy  and  despotism.  They  were  the 
men  who  grappled  with  the  giant  Rebellion  against  freedom,  and 
with  their  last  death  struggle  laid  it  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Lib- 
erty. 

Fourth.  The  Monument.  May  it  proclaim  to  every  age  the 
heroism  of  those  whose  memory  it  consecrates. 

Responded  to  by  Col.  Henry  D.  Pierce,  of  Hillsbo- 
rough, N.  H. 

Mr.  President — Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — You  have  as- 
sembled to  dedicate  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  those  who 
have  laid  down  their  lives  in  sustaining  the  Union  of  our  coun- 
try, and  to  pay  tribute  to  their  bravery  and  fidelity.  Bravery 
and  fidelity  have  always  characterized  the  true  soldier.  The 
Roman  soldiers  were  distinguished  for  their  fidelity.  The  Roman 
sentinel  never  left  his  post  except  by  the  command  of  an  officer. 
Bravery  and  fidelity  have  always  distinguished  the  soldiers  of 
this  Republic.  During  the  Revolution  no  more  devoted  men 
were  ever  found  than  those  who  burrowed  iu  the  ground  at  New- 
burg,  and  marched  when  their  route  could  be  traced  by  the  blood 
from  their  lacerated  feet,  and  there  was  hardly  a  garment  to  find 
below  the  knee  among  the  soldiery ;  and  when  those  old  men, 
during  those  dark  and  perilous  days,  were  offered   honors  and 
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emoluments  by  the  British  government  if  they  would  join  the 
Loyal  Cause,  they  spurned  the  imputation  and  scorned  the  bribe, 
and  fought  on  until  our  independence  was  obtained.  During  the 
war  of  1812  the  same  spirit  was  evinced,  whether  they  met  the 
veterans  of  Europe  on  the  field  of  Lundy's  Lane,  or  upon  the 
plains  at  New  Orleans.  In  the  war  with  Mexico,  though  but  a 
comparatively  small  number  were  engaged,  the  same  heroic 
valor  distinguished  our  soldiers,  whether  they  met  the  enemy 
among  the  gorges  of  Buena  Vista,  or  before  the  destructive  bat- 
teries of  Molino  Del  Key.  And  during  the  recent  Rebellion 
they  have  ever  evinced  a  moral  bearing,  bravery  and  fidelity,  ri- 
valling Roman  invincibility  and  Spartan  bravery.  When  the 
gallant  and  lamented  Col.  Cross  was  rallying  his  men  in  the 
streets  of  Gettysburg,  he  received  a  fatal  shot,  having  received 
eleven  wounds  in  previous  battles.  Returned  to  his  surgeon  and 
said,  "Do  you  think  I  can  live  to  get  home?"  The  surgeon  re- 
plied, "I  fear  you  can  live  but  a  few  hours/'  The  brave  chieftain 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands  and  exclaimed,  "Oh,  my  sainted 
mother!  I  did  hope  that  I  should  live  to  see  peace  and  our  coun- 
try restored.  Thank  God,  I  have  done  my  duty.  I  think  the 
boys  will  miss  me.  Oh,  welcome  death!  Say  farewell  to  all;" 
then  slept  the  sleep  of  death.  Other  cases  could  be  mentioned, 
but  it  is  unnecessary.  The  bravery  and  distinguished  services  of 
our  officers  and  soldiers  are  enshrined  in  the  memory  of  a  brave, 
appreciative  and  gallant  people. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  Captain  Weston,  of  Hancock. 
Wlien  that  gallant  and  lamented  soldier,  with  his  command,  came 
to  Hillsboro',  answering  the  first  call  for  troops,  I  made  some  re- 
marks to  them.  I  observed  that  they  were  not  called  upon  to 
repel  a  foreign  foe,  but  it  was  the  sad  and  lamentable  fact  that 
they  were  called  upon  to  sustain  that  flag  and  Union  which  our 
fathers  contended  for  when  they  breasted  the  storm  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  to  meet,  perhaps,  in  conflict  with  those  whose  fathers 
marched  with  ours  in  defending  those  principles  and  achieving 
those  privileges  which  we  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  Such  proved  to 
be  the  fact.  But,  during  the  darkest  days  of  the  contest,  we  be- 
lieved that  behind  the  clouds  the  sun  was  shining  still,  and  that 
eventually  it  would  break  out  with  its  usual  effulgence  and  splen- 
dor. We  can  rejoice  that  peace  has  been  proclaimed  and  the  ef- 
fusion of  blood  been  stayed,  and  that  an  apparent  feeling  of  Fra- 
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ternity  is  returning  North   and  South,  so  essential  to  the  per- 
petuity of  a  Republican  form  of  government. 

At  the  Dedication  of  the  National  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg, 
Mr.  Lincoln  observed  that  what  they  might  note,  or  do,  would 
soon  be  forgotten  ;  but  the  action  of  those  men  who  reposed  in 
the  cemetery,  would  not  be;  and  he  called  upon  us  most  strongly 
to  resolve  that  they  died  not  in  vain,  and  that  this  nation,  born 
under  God,  this  government  which  has  given  a  new  birth  to  free- 
dom, should  not  perish  from  the  earth.  How  is  this  great  object 
to  be  attained  ?  By  sustaining  those  great  principles  which  the 
founders  of  the  government  taught  us,  namely  :  to  cultivate  social 
and  friendly  relations  as  individuals  and  as  a  nationality — sus- 
tain obedience  to  and  the  supremacy  of  the  laws — cherish  and 
sustain  the  moral  and  virtuous  principles  of  the  people.  Let  us 
emulate  the  characters  and  follow  the  advice  of  those  eminent 
men,  that  this  government  by,  from,  and  for  the  people,  shall  per- 
ish not  from  the  earth.  Then  this  Republic  shall  be,  as  the  fa- 
thers intended,  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed  from  every  land,  be- 
stowing justice  and  equality  upon  all,  exclusive  privileges  and 
monopolies  upon  none. 


Fifth.  The  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Association  of  Peterborough. 
Composed  of  veterans.  This  Monumental  Statue,  originated  by 
them,  symbolizes  their  tender  regard  for  their  fallen  comrades. 

Eesponded  to  by  Lieut.  Daniel  W.  Gould,  a  Peter- 
boro'  soldier,  who  lost  an  arm  at  the  battle  of  Wil- 
liamsburg, Ya. 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow  Citizens: — In  replying  to  the 
sentiment  just  read,  it  is  but  justice  for  me  to  state  that  the  soci- 
ety known  as  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Mutual  Benefit  Associa- 
tion of  Peter  boro\  was  the  tirst  to  originate  a  plan  to  raise  funds 
to  be  applied  to  the  erection  of  a  suitable  monument  in  honor  of 
their  comrades  who  gave  their  lives  to  the  cause  of  their  country. 
As  a  member  of  that  association,  I  rise  in  its  behalf  at  this  time, 
to  attest  our  love  and  esteem  for  those  of  our  comrades  who  were 
less  fortunate  thau  ourselves,  and  in  honor  of  whom  this  Monu- 
ment has   been   erected.      This    beautiful    Monument    has    been 
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erected  to  commemorate  and  perpetuate  those  deeds  of  heroism 
performed  by  those  gallant  men  and  their  comrades,  while  de- 
fending the  Constitution  and  Flag  of  our  country  during  the  re- 
cent struggle  for  our  national  existence,  and  now  that  we  have 
assembled  here  on  this  beautiful  June  day,  the  Anniversary  of 
the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  to  dedicate  this  Monument  to  those 
who  fell  while  defending  the  great  and  sacred  cause  of  Union  and 
Liberty,  let  us  here,  on  this  solemn  occasion,  and  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  Monument,  swear  anew  our  devotion  to  our  cher- 
ished Union,  and  pledge  ourselves  always  and  uuder  all  circum- 
stances to  support  and  defend  it.  But  while  we  stand  here  to  at- 
test our  high  appreciation  of  the  patriotism,  courage,  and  devo- 
tiou  of  those  whose  names  are  inscribed  on  that  tablet,  we  must 
not  forget  that  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  families  who 
gave  a  son,  brother,  husband,  or  father,  for  the  preservation  of  a 
country  with  equal  rights,  justice,  and  freedom  for  all. 

Those  whose  heroism  we  would  commemorate  by  the  erection 
of  this  Monument  could  not  have  sacrificed  their  lives  in  a  cause 
more  just  and  holy.  At  their  country's  call  they  repaired  to  the 
theatre  of  war,  and  without  a  moment's  hesitation  exchanged  the 
comforts  and  enjoyments  of  home  for  the  privations  of  the  camp 
and  the  dangers  of  the  battle  field.  They  did  not  stop  to  count 
the  cost.  They  knew  that  our  cherished  Union  and  its  glorious 
flag  had  been  assailed  by  traitors,  and,  with  true  loyalty  and  pat- 
riotism, they  instantly  rallied  to  their  protection.  And  right 
nobly  did  they  perform  their  heroic  mission  by  the  suppression  of 
a  most  wicked  and  infamous  rebellion.  But  in  accomplishing 
this  many  of  our  gallant  volunteers  were  disabled  by  disease 
and  wounds,  while  the  bones  of  some  lie  buried  in  unknown 
graves  in  the  South.  Some  are  peacefully  resting  in  yonder 
cemetery.  Above  them  all,  wherever  they  may  repose,  still 
floats  that  glorious  old  flag,  beneath  whose  broad  folds  Wash- 
ington and  Grant  have  fought,  and  Warren,  Lyon  and  Lincoln 
have  fallen.  That  flag  waves  to-day  more  proudly  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

"O,  lon£  may  !t  wave 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave." 

Should  it  be  again  assailed  by  a  domestic  or  foreign  foe,  we 
pledge  ourselves  here  to  rally  again  to  its  defense. 
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The  President — Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  thank 
you  for  the  earnest  attention  which  you  have  given 
to  the  exercises  during  the  day.  I  feel  that  we  have 
already  trespassed  upon  your  patience,  but  I  know 
that  you  will  pardon  me  for  introducing  to  you,  at 
this  late  hour,  the  soldier's  friend,  the  Rev.  A.  M. 
Pendleton,  whose  remarks  will  close  the  Ceremonial. 

Men  and  Women  of  Peterboro': — I  know  no  right  I  have 
to  take  part  in  these  commemorative  services.  You  have  listened 
to  tender  and  eloquent  words  from  others  who  had  a  right  to 
speak  ;  to  those  who  in  the  darkest  days  of  our  national  peril 
took  their  lives  in  their  hands,  and  for  long  years  shared  the  enor- 
mous burdens  and  sacrifices  at  the  front  of  battle,  by  which  our 
imperilled  country  was  saved.  And  it  is  right  and  fit  that  they 
should  speak  the  words  which  set  apart  this  Monument  to  perpet- 
uate the  names  of  their  fallen  comrades.  I  have  no  such  right. 
In  sorrow  and  regret  I  say  it,  and  I  fear  to  speak  lest  you  shall 
think  of  me  as  one  of  those  who  are  ready  to  cheer  the  brave  and 
heroic  after  the  danger  is  passed,  but  who  took  care  not  to  share 
the  danger  with  them.  Yet  why  I  was  not  with  them  you  know, 
and  if  I  did  not  believe  that  my  every  sympathy  had  been  with 
these  brave  men  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  war,  and 
till  now,  I  should  be  silent,  if  here  at  all.  As  it  is  I  should  pre- 
fer to  say  nothing,  but  as  you  bid  me  speak,  let  me  say  a  few 
words,  and  but  a  few,  concerning  the  significance  of  this  Monu- 
ment, for  it  signifies  a  great  deal  more  than  the  mere  sentiment  of 
gratitude  to  individual  men,  however  worthy  they  were,  and  how- 
ever becoming  it  is  that  we  should  remember  and  honor  them. 
They  died  in  a  cause  in  which  the  life  of  the  nation  was  staked. 
They  died  that  we  might  continue  to  have  a  name  anions  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  that  government  of  the  people,  adminis- 
tered by  them  and  for  them,  should  not  perish  from  among  men. 

This  Monument  represents,  then,  sacrifice  for  great  and  noble 
ideas,  sacrifice  for  the  love  of  country  and  the  rights  of  man.  It 
carries  my  thoughts  far  back  through  the  long  ages  to  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  battle  fields  of  antiquity,  and  to  the  inscription 
upon  the  monument  which  marked  the  resting  place  of  the  three 
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hundred  Spartans  who  perished  at  Thermopylae,  that  Greece 
might  not  be  swallowed  up  in  Persian  despotism.  "O  thou  that 
passest  by,  tell  the  Lacedemonians  that  we  lie  here  in  obedience 
to  her  laws."  The  mound  has  sunk  down  to  the  level  of  the 
plain,  the  brass  which  bore  the  inscription  has  perished,  but  the 
immortal  words  have  strengthened  and  inspired  the.  struggling 
and  valiant  of  all  the  ages  ever  since  to  die  for  human  good,  and 
it  is  the  spirit  of  these  words  which  breathes  from  this  Monument 
which  you  dedicate  to-day.  The  silent,  immortal  word  which 
speaks  from  the  graves  on  every  battle  field,  and  from  those  of 
yonder  cemetery,  their  word  to  you,  men  of  Peterboro',.is,  "  We 
lie  here  in  obedience  to  your  country's  laws.  We  gave  ourselves 
to  anguish  and  death  that  what  is  most  sacred  in  human  rights 
might  be  preserved  to  you  and  others.  See  to  it,  as  far  as  in  you 
lies,  that  you  prove  by  your  regard  for  just  and  equal  laws,  and  by 
the  righteous  administration  of  them,  that  you  are  worthy  of  the 
sacrifice  we  have  made  for  you." 

Let  us  heed  the  lesson.  For  it  is  easy  to  honor  the  dead  in 
words  and  dishonor  them  in  deeds.  While  applauding  their  acts 
it  is  easy  to  forget  the  spirit  in  which  they  did  them.  We  may 
build  the  sepulchres  of  dead  prophets  and  stone  the  living  ones 
who  came  to  us  in  their  names  to  remind  us  of  our  present  du- 
ties. We  rear  this  Monument  not  to  kindle  the  semblance  of 
patriotism,  but  to  inspire  the  reality  of  it.  These,  our  brothers, 
died  for  human  rights.  Let  us  live  for  human  rights.  Let  us  re- 
member  that  wherever  beneath  the  flag  to  which  their  eyes  were 
turned  in  death,  there  is  a  single  human  being  deprived  of  the 
full  rights  of  American  citizenship,  and  prevented  by  law  or  tyr- 
annous custom  from  becoming  as  much  of  a  man  as  he  has  the  ca- 
pacity to  be,  and  we  give  countenance  and  sympathy  to  that  op- 
pression and  wrong,  let  us  remember  if  we  do  that,  that  for  us 
this  monument  is  still  undedicatcd,  for  us  these  men  have  died  in 
vain.  So  much  will  still  be  lacking  to  fill  up  the  full  measure  of 
their  sacrifice.  Only  as  we  bring  to  this  service  the  spirit  in 
which  they  died  can  we  consecrate  this  Monument. 

As  I  read  the  names  on  this  tablet,  and  on  similar  memorials 
of  the  war,  I  am  impressed  by  the  almost  infinite  pathos  of 
one  feature  of  them.  It  is  the  extreme  youth  of  these  dead 
heroes.  A  majority  of  their  ages  ranges  from  eighteen  to 
thirty.     Killed  in  battle  at  the  age  of  twenty;  died  of  wounds  at 
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eighteen  ;  died  in  the  hospital  at  seventeen,  reads  the  impressive 
record.  So  brief  their  lives,  and  so  much  crowded  into  them! 
So  full  of  sad  yet  glorious  memories!  Cut  off  in  their  early  years 
they  have  entered  upon  an  immortality  of  usefulness.  It  is  for 
these  young  men  whose  lives  are  yet  to  be  written,  to  be  the  in- 
spirers  of  the  youth  of  this  country  to  all  that  is  noblest  in  pat- 
riotic service  and  sacrifice.  Said  Kosciusko,  "My  grandfather 
was  killed  in  battle  at  twenty,  my  father  was  killed  in  battle  at 
eighteen,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  be  alive  at  twenty-two."  Noble 
spirit!  He  shortly  had  his  wish,  and  died  like  his  fathers  light- 
ing the  battles  of  freedom.  Yet  rather  let  me  remind  you  of  the 
last  public  words  of  Horace  Mann,  addressed  to  a  class  of  young 
men  :  "Be  ashamed  to  die  till  you  have  done  something  noble." 
Let  this  record  of  the  young  men  of  Peterboro'  who  perished  in 
the  war  of  the  rebellion,  reiterate  these  words  to  their  comrades 
and  friends,  and  to  those  who  shall  come  after  them.  Be  ashamed 
to  die,  yes,  be  ashamed  to  live  until  you  have  done  something 
noble. 

Of  those  whom  we  commemorate, 

"  Glorious  the  doom  and  beautiful  the  lot; 
Their  tomb  an  altar:  men  from  tears  refrain 
To  honor  them;  and  praise,  but  mourn  them  not. 
Such  sepulchre  nor  drear  decay, 
Nor  all-destroying  time  shall  waste;  this  right 
have  they." 

Yet  as  we  praise  and  honor  them,  let  us  not  be  unmindful  that 
we  have  their  surviving  comrades  with  us  still,  and  that  they  are 
entitled  to  no  less  honorable  distinction  than  the  dead.  Some  of 
them  bare  the  honorable  scars  of  war,  or  show  in  their  enfeebled 
health  how  heavy  was  the  burden  of  their  service.  Let  us  ex- 
tend to  them  this  day  our  tenderest  gratitude,  along  with  the 
tribute  we  pay  to  their  fallen  comrades.  One  distinction  have 
they  above  any  homage  we  pay  to  the  dead.  We  honor  these 
dead  soldiers  for  sacrifices  such  as  the  great  and  heroic  of  all 
times  and  nations  have  exhibited.  It  was  reserved  for  the  living 
soldiers  when  their  work  was  done  quietly  to  disband  their  forces, 
and  to  show  to  the  world  the  unexampled  spectacle  of  a  million 
veteran  soldiers  returuiug  from  a  war  of  subjugation  to  the  quiet 
avocations  of  peace  without  the  violation  of  a  single  law  or  an 
instance  of  turbulence  recorded  against  them.  Such  is  the  grand 
record  over  and  above  their  victories  that  the  living  soldiers  have 
shown  to  the  world — that  a  nation  of  freemen  can  take  up  arms 
and  lay  them  down  again  without  disturbance  or  injury  to  their 
laws  and  institutions. 


FINANCIAL    REPORT    CONDENSED. 


Funds  Received. 

Town, '. $1653  49 

Levees, 1162  73 

Donation,  P.  C.  Cheney, 100  00 

Ladies'  Soldiers'  Aid  Societies, 35  00 

Miss  Kate  Smith, ' 10  00 

Chowder  Party, 16  75 

A  Friend,....* 800  00 

Interest, 152  90 

$3930  87 

Expended. 

Foundation  for  Monument, $     14  25 

Pedestal, , 525  00 

Statue  and  Tablet, 3277  50 

Freight, 9  50 

Fence,  removing  stumps,  &c., 76  48 

Contracting, 28  45 

Incidentals, 59  69 


83930  87 


FUNDS  FOR  DEDICATION 


Cash  subscription, $357  50 

Expended. 

Farnum  &  Scott,  printing, $  IS  25 

J.  H.  Vose,  lumber, 5  00 

Peterboro'  Cornet  Band, 25  00 

H.  K.  French,  dinners, 140  00 

M.  A.  Smith,  dinners, 2  80 

Patrick  Haffney,  labor, 50 

W.  D.  Goss,  labor, 2  00 

Smith  &  Stewart,  cash  and  hardware, 6  11 

Farnum  &  Scott, 12  50 

212  16 
Carried  to  the  credit  of  Putnam  Park  for  improvements,   145  34 


$357  50 


M.  L.  MORRISON, ) 

S.  I.  VOSE,  >  Committee. 

E.  H.  SMITH,         ) 
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